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THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR, 


: day of the Czar’s coronation has come and gone, 
and nothing has marred the gaiety, the splendour, 
and the solemnity of the occasion. The new Czar has been 
crowned in safety, and thus an end has been put to a long 
period of waiting, of suspense, and of perplexity. The 
coronation had to be put off until the Government was sure 
that it had really got the better of its enemies; and many 
were the plots that were detected just in time to prevent 
the Czar from meeting the fate of his father. When 
at last it seemed certain that intending assassins could not 
possibly get near the Czar if he went to Moscow and was 
crowned, the most sacred and impressive of ceremonies to 
Russian minds was allowed to take place. Once safe from 
asmall band ofassassins, the Czar was more than safe among 
his people. Thereis probably not one Russian in ten thousand 
who regards his Emperor with any other feelings than 
those of respect, of affection, and veneration. To Russians 
the Czar is Russia, and the coronation was the symbol 
that the Czar was the embodiment of Russia temporal and 
spiritual. As a secular pageant the coronation was as 
glorious as wealth poured out like water, as gold and 
jewels, as the assemblage of the highest of the earth, as 
soldiers and bells and cannon could make it. As a reli- 
gious function it was impressive, elevating, and touching. 
Those who could see only the outside of things, and 
were not permitted to penetrate into cathedrals and 
palaces, were singularly favoured by the picturesque 
disposition of the city where they were assembled. 
Dluminations, always beautiful when artistically contrived 
and on a vast scale, and always the delight of every 
populace, could never be more beautiful or delightful than 
when bathing in fire the innumerable cupolas, the broken 
heights, and the long palatial lines of Moscow. To the 
eye of the genuine Russian, however, there was perhaps a 
sight more Wonderful and more startling even than that 
of the illuminations. The coronation enabled him to look 
on his unknown fellow-subjects. To pay honour to his 
and their Empsror, there had come emissaries from the 
remote North and the remote East. The conquered also 
came to pay homage to the conqueror, and the representa- 
tives of Khiva and of Bokhara, the Tekkes and Turko- 
mans, and even a deputy from Merv itself laid tnemselves 
at the feet of the Czar. When Atexanper II. was 
crowned, few Englishmen would have believed that at 
the coronation of his son Merv would be within the 
regions subject to Russia. If Merv has been made subject 
to Russia, nothing could be more appropriate than that it 
should be represented at the coronation. It is through 
the Czar only, and through the devotion of the people to 
the Czar, that Russia goes forward and coheres. 

The Emperor seized the happy occasion of his coro- 
nation to calm and reassure the world. Through the 
medium of a letter to M. pz Giers he solemnly announced 
that the great power and glory acquired by Russia, the 
extent of her Empire and her numerous population, leave 
no room for any idea whatever of future conquests. The 
Emperor may reasonably be credited with perfect sincerity. 
To a Czar beginning his reign, and feeling the responsi- 
bility of an Empire which stretches without a break 
from Prussia to Bebring’s Straits, Russia must certainly 
seem big enough. But it is curious, in view of this 
assurance of a pacific and contented Czar, to read the 
list of his titles. It is perhaps the longest string of 


territorial appellations that was ever given to a mortal. 
No one could have remembered it, but an Archdeacon read 
it at the coronation. The Emperor found himself styled, 
saluted, and prayed for under sixty-six different titles, 
and some of them were of the most grand and com- 
prehensive kind. He was hailed as the Ruler of all 
the countries of the North, as the hereditary Lord and 
Sovereign of the Circassian and Mountain Princes and 
others, and as the Heir of Norway. Every conquest of 
Russia was carefully enrolled in this pompous description 
of the Emperor. He was proclaimed Czar of Poland, 
Czar of the Tauric Khersonese, and Czar of Georgia. 
He was described as Lord of the districts of Armenia, 
and Lord of Turkestan. This last is the newest of 
the Imperial designations, and commemorates the com- 
pletion of a conquest the final touches to which have 
been added in the Czar’s own unambitious reign. How- 
ever much we may believe his good intentions, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Czar of Georgia, the Lord of the 
districts of Armenia, and the Lord of Turkestan has come 
altogether to the end of his possibilities. It is pcan id : 
hard for each Russian Emperor in turn not to stretch his 
dominions a little further. It is because everything is 
done for the Czar that Russians have common aims, get 
what they wish, and keep what they get. But those who 
act most thoroughly in this spirit are always longing to be 
doing something for Russia and the Emperor. they 
fail, they are content to be disavowed ; but if they succeed, 
they have a reasonable expectation that the Czar of 
Georgia and the Lord of Turkestan and the districts of 
Armenia will approve of what they have been doing. 

Acts of grace always accompany a coronation, and the 
Czar has been faithful to the traditions of royalty. The 
poorer classes are to benefit by the remission of fines and 
the extinction of claims for arrears of taxes. Non-political 
prisoners are to have their sentences partially, and in some 
cases wholly, commuted, and to political prisoners some 
room for repentance and some rewards for future good 
behaviour are promised. At present no hint has been 
given that any degree of political liberty will be conferred 
by the Emperor on his subjects. Nothing could have 
been more foolish than to have made any concessions 
before the coronation. They would have been ascribed 
to cowardice, and the Nihilists would have boasted that 
they had made the Czar buy his life at the price of 
a Constitution. Now that the Czar has so far con- 
quered the Nihilists that he has been crowned without 
their being able to touch him, he can do what he thinks 
right without seeming to do it because it has been ex- 
torted from him. But it is much easier to talk of 
charters and constitutions and schemes of local self- 
government than to see what good they could possibly do 
to Russia. All constitutions must impose limitations on 
the Sovereign, and it is because he is the centre of all 
power and the Autocrat of all the Russias that the Czar 
is Ruler of all the countries of the North, Czar of the 
Tauric Khersonese, and Lord of Turkestan. The bound- 
less ingenuity of the framers of constitutions has not as 
yet been able to suggest how there could be anything ap- 
proaching toa Parliament in Russia without sapping the 
coherence of the Empire. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the ordinary Russian thas the slightest wish 
to elect persons to talk in a distant town ; and the absurdity 
of conferring electoral privileges on those unfitted to receive 
them has just been strikingly illustrated in Egypt, where 
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the fellaheen are humbly petitioning not to be asked to go 
to the poll, which they regard as a new and terrible form 
of forced labour. The Russian peasants have no doubt 
miseries from which they long to be relieved. They are 
suffering ; but they are suffering, not from any want of 
local self-government, of which there is a very consider- 
able amount in Russia, but because they have been 
turned by the State into peasaut proprietors without 
having the peculiar character, aptitudes, and training 
which alone enable peasant proprietors to live on their 
holdings. The two things which Russians really want 
are more money in their pockets and more honesty in 
their officials, and it is not obvious how a Charter could 
give them either. Meantime, amid alf the poverty they 
feel and the corruption they see, they are a sensitive and 
imaginative people, and they have had for once a glimpse 
of the poetry of life in the gorgeous solemnities of a 
ceremony which has made their revered lord the anointed 
of Heaven. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S STATEMENT. 


O* Tuesday morning at the Foreign Office, and on 
Tuesday afternoon in the House of Commons, the 
Pre Minister made a statement to his party and to Par- 
liament as to the progress of business which may have dis- 
appointed some foolish members of his own following, and 
some eager purtisans among his opponents, but which 
must be acknowledged as displaying a very satisfactory 
return on his part to the level of political decency and 
common sense. The absurd threat to keep the House of 
Commons in till it has construed its appointed number of 
lines could only have been carried out with the probable 
result of ruining the Government programme, and the certain 
result of ruining the Government reputation. To persons 
of the intellectual and moral calibre of Mr. Jesse CoLtinas 
(in whom the traditional desire of the Englishman who 
has nothing to do to go and kill something has undergone 
a morbid transformation into a constant desire to go and 
kill some institution) it may seem dreadful that their 
sport should be curtailed. But, as Mr. GLapstoxe must 
have by this time well assured himself, the country, as dis- 
tinguished from the Caucuses, is absolutely indifferent at the 
mre moment about any partisan legislation whatever. 
hen Mr. Firruasserts that large numbers of Londoners will 
deplore the fate of the birth-strangled London Municipality 
Bill, he ventures on a statement which could only be fitly 
met and described in a style of which Mr. Bricur has the 
monopoly among politicians who respect themselves. The 
robust provincial Liberal naturally takes no interest in the 
question, and says so with remarkable outspokenness. 
Londoners take next to none; indeed they take so little 
that they hardly care to discuss the subject, or express 
their entire want of interest in the projects which, as Mr. 
Firta himself admits, are chiefly designed for the manipu- 
lation of the metropolitan constituencies in the Radical 
interest. This apathy may be regretted, for it is tolerably 
clear that the proposed changes, though unlikely to do the 
least good, would be powerful for harm. But, whether 
regretted or not, it can only be denied by one of those 
convenient witnesses who are like one of Dickens’s cha- 
racters, prepared to swear “ in a general way anything.” 
The measures upon which, according to Mr. Grapstone’s 
statement, the Government is prepared to insist, as far as 
refusal voluntarily to throw them overboard is concerned, 
cannot be described as directly party measures, though 
one of them, the Corrupt Practices Bill, still bears 
obvious traces of a design to compound for the forms of 
improper electioneering chiefly affected by one party by a 
vigorous assault on those which are indifferently affected 
by both. Still the Corrupt Practices Bill is not in strict- 
ness a party measure, and the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
(unless the brave words of Mr. Dopson and Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre are succeeded by concessions to the English 
tenant-righters) is not a party measure either. Some 
obscurity hangs over that part of the Government scheme 
which concerns measures which may “come back from the 
“ Grand Committees.” Judging from the present working 
of the devolution machinery, Bills of any intricacy which 
have not yet been actually discussed by these bodies are 
exceedingly unlikely to come back from them before the 
termination of an ordinary Session. But these things lie 
on the knees of the Grand Committees themselves. Even 
Mr. Jesse Coiuines, burning as he is to do his duty to his 


Cancus, can hardly construe a pledge to present something 
which has come back into a pledge to present something 
which has not come back. The members of the Committees 
will probably be able to condition the work which Mr, 
GtapsroneE has sketched out for the House in accordance 
with their discretion. There remain certain indistinct 
references on Mr. GLapstonn’s part tO various minor 
measures which the Government ‘‘ deem important,” but 
these may be fairly dismissed as little more than judicious 
sops to the anxious members who are interested in these 
innocents. It is not every statesman who has the 
courageous brutality of Prince Bismarck in his reply to 
his French petitioner, “‘ Ma bonne femme, vous pouvez 
étre stire que votre mari va étre penda.” 


The important thing, however, about these statements 
is that a distinctly better tone is visible in them than hag 
been customary with the Government of late, and espe- 
cially at the ill-omened festivity which was immediately 
succeeded by two severe Government defeats. Mr, 
GLabsTone is not superhuman—no one perhaps now living 
is less entitled to that questionable compliment—and it 
was therefore hardly to be expected that he should 
definitely retract the utterly unjust and unfounded, as well 
as undignified, charges which Ministers have been recently 
making against their political opponents. But he did what 
was the next best thing to retracting—he abstained from 
repeating them. It is possible, of course, to differ with 
him very decidedly as to the necessity of the Affirmation 
Bill, and to regard the delays in Supply as evidence of 
bad management on the part of the Government rather 
than of ill-will on the part of the House. But this differ. 
ence amounts to a fair difference of opinion, and nothing 
more. Mr. GLapstone repudiated, as distinctly as it is 
possible for him to repudiate anything, the principle of 
menacing the House of Commons, to which in practice he 
has often gone perilously near, and the principle of dictat- 
ing to it which his Radical allies would have had him 
adopt. That by this section of his followers his announce- 
ment is admitted to be “‘no very welcome announcement” 
is the strongest possible proof that it is an announcement 
which ought to be welcome to every one who has the good 
of the country at heart. As it is, the Government, by 
setting before the House a reasonable programme of 
measures, no one of which is absolutely intolerable, and by 
enunciating that programme with a becoming deference to 
the House itself, has done much to redeem the incredible 
series of faults committed just before the Whitsuntide 
holidays. It is perhaps a little unfortunate that, by a 
Government blunder, the exemplary conduct of the House 
on Tuesday night was useless in furthering the progress of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill. But on the manner in which 
Mr. Gtapstone carries out his announcements of Tuesday, 
it will depend whether the end of the Session will be 
reached without a serious disaster to him or not. The 
caution to beware of relapse is peculiarly applicable to Go- 
vernments, and especially to the present Government, 
because the same causes are always present t0 produce the 
same effects. Fresh temptations to the irritable impatience 
of opposition which is one of Mr. Giapstone’s worst faults 
will be given by the impediments thrown, owing to his 
absorption of Tuesday and Friday mornings for Govern- 
ment business, in the way of the Grand Committees 
from which he still expects so much. The passage of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill is not likely to be facilitated by the 
indiscreet admissions of his partisans to the effect that it 
is the appointed precursor of a scheme of enfranchisement 
and redistribution deliberately calculated so as to oust the 
Conservative party from even the chance of a majority. 
The malcontents of the Farmers’ Alliance threaten some- 
thing more than veiled obstruction to the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill unless alterations are made in it which 
would make its acceptance by the House of Commons im- 
probable, and its rejection by the House of Lords certain. 
Of the Bills now before the Grand Committees, still more 
of those not yet discussed by them, no man knows the 
end. There is yet much to be done of merely routine and 
necessary work—the proper work of Parliament—and one 
or two subjects of national importance, especially South 
Africa, will claim attention. When to this is added the 
inevitable unforeseen, it becomes tolerably obvious that it 
will not be without some trouble that Mr. Guapstone will 
be able to maintain the cool and reasonable attitude of 
Tuesday. It will not be the fault of either Radical or Tory 
free-lances if he does, but it will probably be more his own 
fault if he does not. The doleful complaints which have 
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been made, and are constantly being made, of the ferocity 
of present opposition are indeed mainly based on an igno- 
rance of history. But they are also based in part on 
something else—an ignoring, namely, of what it is in the 
Ministerial attitude which provokes this war to the knife 
on the part of their opponents. It is the constant avowal, 
half audacious and half naif, on the part of Ministerialists, 
from persons as important as Lord Hartincron down to per- 
sons as insignificant as Mr. Firva, that most of the mea- 
sures of the present Ministry are distinctly directed to the 
crippling of the Opposition, not only in the present, but in 
the future. To pay for votes in the past, to buy votes in 
the fature, to make votes on the one side more powerfal 
and on the other side less, has been constantly admitted, 
with an almost cynical frankness, by nearly every Minis- 
terial platform-speaker except Mr. Giapstone himself to 
be the real end of Ministerial measures. When men admit 
that measures are not merely supported on their merits 
they can hardly be surprised that they are not merely 
opposed on them. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


hips debate on the Agricultural Holdings Bill was on 
the whole satisfactory; and Mr. SHaw Lerevre’s 
speech proved that some at least of the members of the 
Government are determined to resist the extension of Irish 
agrarian legislation to England. The most obvious ob- 
jection to the Bill was not that it was unjust, but that it 
might perhaps be amended in accordance with the pre- 
datory theories of the Farmers’ Alliance. Mr. Guapstonz 
had on this, as on many other questions, indicated a leaning 
to revolutionary doctrines; and long experience has 
proved the danger of relying on his firmness in adhering 
to moderate opinions which he may at any given time 
profess. After the general approval by the House of 
Commons of the Bill as it has been introduced, the 
Government will understand that nothing is to be gained 
by concessions to agitation. The great majority of those 
who spoke not only accepted the provisions of the Bill, 
but protested strongly against the demand of the 
Farmers’ Alliance for the establishment of joint owner- 
ship of land in the form of tenant-right. It is in vain 
that Mr. Howarp, in the current number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, bids for the support of the Liberal party 
by explaining how the Conservatives have always been 
the enemies of the farmer. Even Mr. 
who may claim the merit of consistency, if not of uni- 
formly sound judgment, objects to the gratuitous boon 
of tenant-right on the ground that it would greatly im- 
pede the subdivision of freehold property. With better 
reason the majority of the House is evidently disposed to 
interfere as little as possible with freedom of contract. It 
was perhaps to be expected that some of the enactments of 
the Act of 1875 should be made compulsory. 

Mr. Bortase and Mr. Howarp agree in regarding the 
measure as insufficient; but the actual Chairman of the 
Farmers’ Alliance differs from his colleague or predecessor 
so far as to accept the Bill as an instalment. Mr. Baar, 
who also contributes to the Nineteenth Century another 
attack on the rights of landlords, declares, with some ex- 
aggeration, that the Government proposal is nngatory. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bortase agrees with Mr. Avuberon 
Hervert in thinking that the thin edge of the wedge 
is now inserted. ‘The Bill, in his opinion, contains admis- 
sions on which further demands will inevitably be founded. 
No declarations which, the Ministers can make will ten 
years hence be binding on their successors; or, indeed, 
according to Irish precedents, on themselves. Mr. Bortass’s 
hopes seemed from the newspaper report exactly to co- 
incide with Mr, Auberon Herpert’s reasonable apprehen- 
sions; but he has since explained that in speaking of the 
Irish Land Act he expressed, nota hope, butan apprehension, 
that it might become a precedent. Mr. James Howarp natar- 
ally feels disappointment at the failure of his calculations. 
He had hoped to exchange the votes of members returned 
by the votes of large farmers for a consideration of consider- 
able pecuniary value. It now appears that the Farmers’ 
Alliance has overrun the scent. It would have been more 
prudent to abstain from precipitating legislation until ex- 
treme Radicalism had attained greater influence. Mr. 
Howarp and his followers have advanced from one position 
to another too frequently and too fast. Only a year ortwo 
ago they dwelt incessantly on the hardships of the outgoing 


tenant, who is, as they now confess or announce, an almost 
imaginary victim of injustice. There can be little doubt that 
their real object was that which is now openly avowed— 
the universal establishment of judicial rents. Having 
ascertained that the present House of Commons will not 
commit a gross iniquity for the exclusive benefit of the 
existing class of large farmers, Mr. Howarp judiciously 
reconsidered his threat of opposing the second reading of 
the Bill. When the same issue is raised by an amend- 
ment in Committee, he will probably be defeated by a 
large majority. 

Some of the speakers in the debate exposed the fallacy 
of the common assumption that the productiveness of the 
soil depends largely on improvements executed by tenant- 
farmers. Until lately Mr. Howarp himself founded his 
agitation on the theory that the most urgent agricultural 
want was the encouragement of expenditure by the land- 
lord. On this ground he protested against the laws 
which favour limited ownership, and he not unnaturally 
resented a suspicion which was sometimes expressed, that 
he was not altogether sincere in his professed belief. He 
afterwards found that he was attacking landowners on 
a side which, even if it was vulnerable, had no interest 
for his clients, the large tenant-farmers. If estates were 
broken up, farms would everywhere be subdivided, for no 
prudent man would place his whole fortune in an invest- 
ment which depended exclusively on the skill and solvency 
of a single tenant. The agitators who easily converted Mr. 
Howakp to their views have no objection to the nominal 
ownership by a single person of a score of parishes, pro- 
vided they are themselves admitted to partnership as joint 
possessors each of his own holding. They know that, as 
Mr. Howarp has apparently since discovered, although a 
life-tenant might sometimes be unable to do justice to his 
property, the great estates which are almost always in 
settlement are the most liberally managed. Scarcely pre- 
tending to consider the public interest, and wholly in- 
different to the future condition of incoming tenants, 
they concentrated ali their efforts on the acquisition of 
a portion of the landlord’s property. Mr. Howarp has 
for some time past ceased to concern himself with the 
question of tenure. He has probably by his recent 
agitation diverted from the land a much larger amount of 
capital than that which would be attracted by a tenant- 
right law. 

It is possible that, if the present Bill is passed without 
serious alteration, confidence may be so far restored as to 
encourage the resumption of suspended improvements ; but 
the agitation of the Farmers’ Alliance may probably con- 
tinue, with the inevitable consequence of restricting outlay 
which might in other circumstances be profitable. If the 
scheme of judicial rents were favoured by Parliament, all 
expenditure of the kind by landlords would be stopped at 
once. It would be in the highest degree imprudent to 
spend money in the hope of increasing the value of land, 
when the tenant would probably claim, if a rise of rent 
were demanded, compensation for the same outlay. As 
Mr. Morron Epen and others have frequently explained, 
it would be almost impossible to obtain the services 
of capable and impartial valuers. Before a less compe- 
tent tribunal the tenant might often prefer with success 
claims for outlay which had really contributed nothing 
to the productiveness of the soil. If it were admitted 
on both sides that the crops in a certain field had be- 
come more abundant, the landlord might attribute the 
result to drains which he had made, and the tenant to 
mantres which he had applied. If the arbitrator gave a 
wrong decision, the trae benefactor of the land would be 
fined for his meritorious act. The risk of such injustice 
would effectually deter the owner from any expenditure 
which could be avoided. Capital, or rather the disposi- 
tion to invest capital in any kind of undertaking, is, like 
confidence, a plant of slow growth in practical bosoms. 
Some time must pass before the mischief of the agrarian 
agitation is corrected, and the Farmers’ Alliance will do 
its best to check the liberality of owners. It is not yet 
known how greatly agricultural industry in Ireland may 
have suffered from the reduction of landlords to the con- 
dition of rent-chargers. In that country the cost of im- 
provements was in the majority of cases borne by the 
occupier. The total or partial cessation of outlay by 
landlords would be incomparably more pernicious in 
England. 

Mr. ARNOLD, as an advocate of the establishment of small 
estates, has good reason to object to the creation of tenant- 
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right. _He probably desires that in the majority of cases 
. ownership and occupancy should be united; but farmers 
-aré not immortal, and they can scarcely be regarded as an 
‘hereditary caste. On the death of a freeholder occupying 
.two or three hundred acres, his property would in many 
instances pass to a widow, or to a child or children, who 
may either be incompetent to manage the farm or be 
‘engaged in some other business. The law as it would be 
settled by the Farmers’ Alliance would render it impos- 
. sible to let the farm except on a tenure which would be 
virtually perpetual. The result would be in many cases a 
sale to theriearest large proprietor as the only customer who 
could afford so disadvantageous and troublesome an invest- 
ment. The same process is already in operation; but it 
would be accelerated by legislation which would be espe- 
cially injurious to small owners. Until compulsory sub- 
division on the Continental system is introduced into 
England, land will probably be held in large masses; but 
those who think with Mr. Arnoup have on their side argu- 
ments of social expediency, and they are entitled to try 
the experiment. Mr. Bortase and Mr. Howarp are pro- 
bably by this time aware that the tenant-right which is 
. their sole object is for the present out of their reach. The 
sitting tenant whom they have produced at the last 
moment must be content with the bargain to which he 
has been a party. As Mr. Cuapuin happily observed, he 
must have ceased to be a sitting tenant before his rent can 
_be raised ; and, having recovered his original position as a 
stranger to the farm, he may higgle as long and as far as 
he thinks fit as to the rent which is to be paid in future. 
At present he is much more likely to insist with success 
.on a reduction of rent than to submit to an unreasonable 
. demand. 


LORD RIPON'S BLUE-BOOK. 


HE celebrated but half-forgotten saying of Lord 
Mercatre, that if India was ever lost it would be lost 
jn the House of Commons, seems destined to become more 
than an airy prophecy. Not that the House by any Reso- 
lution or proceeding has committed itself to the new plan 
for local self-government in India. But the main argu- 
ments by which it is supported and the details of this 
precious scheme show that men professedly anxious to take 
India out of the “range of party questions” seem quite 
content that its internal policy shall be shaped on the most 
rigid and unbending of party lines. Every single word 
written in these columns against the absurdity of try- 
ing to turn Hindus into regular Englishmen derives 
strength and illustration from the official Reports. In 
the first place the idea originated in a despatch of 
Lord Hartixetoy not much more than eighteen months 
old, in which, it is fair to state, the Inpian Secrerary 
merely recommended that the provincial system of finance 
happily begun by Lord Mayo should be extended to other 
parts of India. Nothing was then said about independent 
boards, non-official chairmen, the isolation of the district 
officer, popular education, and elective and fancy franchises. 
But exotics have a habit of growing fast, especially in hot- 
‘houses; the dropsy, according to Horace, increases by 
mere indulgence; and the same thoughtful statesmanship 
that has preferred a war of classes and creeds to the tolera- 
-tion of a harmless judicial anomaly has now elaborated a 
reform which no one section of the native community has 
demanded, for which in its entirety no exclasive body of 
natives has ever shown itself fit, and against which 
the most experienced of local administrators have in- 
effectively protested. From one end of this Blue-Book 
to the other there is not a scintilla of evidence to show 
that the repairs and construction of local roads had been 
badly managed by district officers; that any caste, 
guild, landed association, philanthropic Raja, or orator- 
ical Baboo had ever thought of doing better, or claimed 
to manage schools, dispensaries, and sanitation; that 
the necessity for change had become apparent by any 
failure, or that the change itself would result in more 
solid and lasting work. The main pleas on which the 
revolution is justified are, that natives must be “ politically 
“* educated,” and that the Civil Service is “‘ overworked.” 
“To the last plea it may be at once replied that the Indian 
Governnient is itself to blame for “ overwork ” by drench- 
ing magistrates and collectors with calls for statistics, 
sand that there is an opening for their relief in the multi- 
plication of native paid agency to a reasonable extent, 


and in diminishing needless checks, counter-checks, and 
appeals. 

As regards the political education of the people, not 
even Lord: Riron’s Government is bold enough to take 
action without ascertaining the opinions of those English- 
men who, whether in kutcherry or camp, by the decision 
of cases, the definition of rights, and thé supply of local 
wants, have won the confidence and gauged the require. 
ments of the native community. Here are afew specimens 
of what hard-working collectors and magistrates think 
about handing over to native boards and unions an un. 
fettered power over local works and provincial expendi- 
ture such as even Englishmen have not enjoyed hitherto, 
The Government of Bombay tells us that the collec. 
tors and presidents of district local funds may be said 
to be unanimously opposed to any present extension 
of the existing self-government in respect of such funds; 
and Sir James Ferausson and his Council recommend that 
any extension should be limited to a few chosen munici- 
palities. He is simple enough to wish to educate a “ public 
“spirit” before giving extended powers. In Bengal the 
elective system now propounded as a panacea has been tried 
in only three out of twenty-six first-class municipalities, 
and no very great success has attended the experiment in 
two out of the three.. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
PunJaB, we admit, is more in favour of the scheme than 
perhaps any other high authority outside the Vice-Regal 
Council, but there is quite enough in his Report to sug- 
gest the necessity for caution. In Madras, native Com- 
missioners had not availed themselves of the option of 
raising money for vaccination, sanitation, hospitals, or 
statistics; and the Municipal Acts passed in 1863 and 
1865 had soon required revision. The chairman or 
vice-president of existing municipalities had been usually 
appointed by the Government, and native Boards, 
when allowed to choose their mouthpiece, had often 
declined to act. In another passage the Madras Govern- 
ment resolutely lay down a law that none but an 
official can fill the office of chairman satisfactorily, and 
pregnantly remark, that “under the general guidance 
“afforded by the official president there is more real 
‘‘ advance in the direction of self-government ; more real 
“ freedom of discussion in the face of cliques of caste or 
** interest, and more impartiality to unrepresented classes ; 
“ while there is imparted also, ina manner that is very 
“highly appreciated, a strength and prescience which is 
“ not to be acquired without administrative training and 
“ liberal education. The official, and especially the Kuro- 
“ pean official vice-president, is the educator, the trusted 
‘“* mentor of the Committee. Without being subservient to 
“ him, they are glad to be aided by him, and it is not to 
“‘be denied that his presence does more than anything else 
“to encourage the attendance of the most respectable.” 
Election was generally a failure in Negapatam, Tanjore, 
Bellary, and 'Irichinopoly, and the respectable classes 
declined to appear as candidates or run the risk of defeat. 
In Calcutta, in like manner, a public canvass was singularly 
distasteful to native gentlemen. Ambitious young men, 
there as elsewhere, came forward to gain notoriety; but 
the whole system was pronounced premature. Two 
towns in the Bombay Presidency had asked to be erected 
into municipalities; but it was shown that the aspiring 
citizens of these places had displayed no public spirit, 
and had opposed all beneficial and sanitary measures. 
Instances might be multiplied, but we have quoted enough 
to show that, while Lord Ripon wishes to eliminate the 
district officer, the wisest local authorities wish to retain 
him ; that, while he thinks failure a reason for going on 
boldly, they look on it as enjoining caution; that, while 
magistrates hold that any success obtained has been due to 
care, control, and the association of natives with English- 
men, the Government of India hold that it is prudent 
to multiply native Boards and Unions by magic, and to 
concede to them at one stroke full powers of financial and 
departmental action without restraining influence and 
guiding hand. ae” 

It is unfortunate that in the interval between Lord 
Harrinéron’s gentle hints and Lord Riron’s dispropor- 
tionate schemes the government of three important pro- 
vinces should have changed hands. Sir 
for Bengal had desired a Board of Control in each dis- 
trict to supervise the action of the local and sub-divi- 
sional Boards. . His successor, Mr. Rivers Tuompson, 
has swept the district Board away. Sir Asnuiey Even 
considered it essential that the head of the local Buard 
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should be an experienced officer of Government. His 
successor is quite prepared to send the official chairman 
about his business, and to allow Muktars and Baboos, 
petty Zemindars and Mahajans, to wrangle over the 
mismanagement of local funds and to contend with 
rival unions for the privilege of spreading disease. Sir 
Georce Couper in the North-West Provinces laid it down 
broadly that native gentlemen preferred being the nomi- 
nees of Government; that the elective system might have 
a fair trial in selected districts; but that it would be 
impossible to constitute any Committee save under the 
residency of the district offcer. Sir ALrrep LyaLt, now 
the able head of the Agra and Oudh Governments, goes 
far beyond his predecessor, and is quite ready to withdraw 
the official chairman, “ because the position of a high dis- 
“ trict officer in the chair of an elected Committee might 
“ often be incongruous.” Incongruities and anomalies are 
new legislative snares. We are often told that native 
opinion on these matters is worth all the conjectures 
and prophecies of officialdom, and here we find Raja 
Prasad and two compatriots roundly assert- 
ing that the vast majority of intelligent natives, whom 
they claim to represent, favour the nominative and dis- 
like the elective principle. The natural and real aris- 
tocracy, they say, will accept from Government what 
they will not condescend to ask for at the hands of a con- 
stituency of parvenus, Sudras, and shopkeepers. We 
have read with astonishment all those copious minutes and 
resolutions in which the writers, whether from a desire 
not to oppose the Viceroy or from an unconscious yielding 
to ultra-Liberal cant and commonplaces, seem to have 
entirely forgotten that they are dealing with a commanity 
where privileges are most valued, where feudal institutions 
are slowest to die, and where such terms as popular rights, 
democratic progress, and political education in the English 
sense of the term are unknown quantities or have no 
meaning, 

No one with any practical knowledge of India denies 
that there are occasionally deep, hidden, electric currents 
of popular, not to say religious or national feeling, which 
rise to the surface and produce a legitimate tempest. It 
is on record that a serious émeute was occasioned at Ba- 
reilly in 1816 by an unwise attempt to introduce a house- 
tax. The whole population of Benares—men, women, and 
children—from a similar cause, once migrated into the 
fields and remained there, with their goods and chattels, 
for a fortnight. We also hear now of combinations of 
Bengal ryots driven to despair by exactions and illegal 
cesses. About twenty years ago a Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal actually steamed for fourteen hours on a river 
of which both banks were lined by thousands of cultivators 
in open revolt against indigo. This native excitement 
about self-government is quite different from the clamour 
for the Criminal Procedure Bill. It is simply the howl- 
ing of jackals driven’ off from their prey by the cries of 
the village watchmen. The ill-timed eulogy of the 
Prive Mryister on Lord Riron shows an incapacity to 
look on any progress as possible anywhere except that 
of the genuine Radical type; popular election, extended 
suffrage, assemblies given to talk without work, syste- 
matic wire-pulling, and the divine right of everybody to 
have replies sent on postcards the most intricate 
questions that ever perplexed a Cabinet or divided an 
Assembly. 


FRENCH POLICY IN THE EAST. 


HE defeat of the small French force at Hanoi is in 
some respects highly opportune for the party which 

is in favour of a policy of conquest. As soon as the news 
of Captain Riviire’s death reached Paris the few members 
of the Chambers who were averse to the Tonquin expe- 
dition withdrew their opposition. They felt that the time 
for arguing the question as a matter to be decided by con- 
siderations of interest or probable advantage had passed. 
The honour of France is at stake, and the death of 
Captain Rivitre must be revenged. In presence of nume- 
rous proofs that Tonquin is, and is likely to remain, an 
unprofitable possession, the party which wishes to see it 
annexed has always insisted that France was committed to 
establish a protectorate by the expedition of Lieutenant 
Garnier in 1874. After going so far, the country was 
bound to go still further, according to their view. The 
misfortune at Hanoi will do more to persuade all French- 


men to accept that opinion than any argument. Until 
further information is received, it is impossible to estimate 
the gravity of the defeat. It is not as yet known whether 
Captain Riviire was killed while attacking a considerable 
force, or whether he fell into an ambush laid by mere 
irregulars. It is even doubtful whether Hanoi is besieged 
or not. Unless the French anthorities have acted with 
almost incredible carelessness, the fort should be in no 
great danger. Three hundred Europeans, well drilled and 
well armed, may be trusted to hold even a very indifferently 
fortified post against almost any number of Asiatics until 
their provisions are exhausted. If the garrison can hold 
out fora few weeks, they should be relieved by the force 
which is already collected for the purpose. It may be 
taken for granted that the relieving force will cut its way 
throtgh any number of opponents. The natural difficulties 
are great; but they can scarcely be more serious than the 
obstacles overcome by Havetocx in the relief of Lucknow, 
and the enemy is far less formidable. 


If all that the French had before them in this matter 
was to relieve Hanoi and avenge Captain Riviire, the 
operations would be a matter of very slight importance. 
They would only be a repetition under somewhat dif- 
ferent circumstances of our own innumerable little wars 
against the hill tribes of the North-West frontier of 
India. But the consequences of the recent defeat canrot 
fail to be very serious. However insignificant it may 
have been, it will certainly serve to encourage the enemies 
of the French and decide any part of the population 
which is wavering to act against them. The evidence 
as to the wishes of the Tonquinese is, as usual in 
such cases, conflicting in the last degree. Frenchmen 
familiar with the country have no doubt that they are 
longing for a French protectorate. English travellers are 
equally certain that they are disgusted with the French 
and determined to resist. The witnesses on either side 
are open to suspicion; but it is probably safe to conclude 
that the Tonquinese, like other Orientals, object to be 
governed by Europeans, and will oppose the French 
if they think they have a fair chance of success. In 
the long run they will submit to the conqueror; but 
for the moment they will be convinced that the victory 
will not be with the foreigner. They may not love the 
raler of Anam for his own sake; but they will think 
him the stronger, and therefore they will support him. It 
is an even more serious consideration that the Chinese 
may be of the same opinion. The weakness shown by 
China in yielding to Japan in the Corea and the improba- 
bility that she will risk a great war have persuaded the 
French that they have no interference on her part to fear. 
They may possibly be right. It does not follow, be- 
cause an army is collected in Yunnan and a successful 
general named to command it, that anything further will 
be done. China, like more civilized countries, under- 
stands the value of a demonstration. But she has many 
good reasons fur not wishing to see a European Power 
established on her borders, and may think that the danger 
is now great enough to justify a war. Any sign of weak- 
ness on the part of the French will make her all the more 
ready to fight, and the actual state of things in Hanoi is 
certainly not a proof of strength. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has diplomatic agents in Europe, and is no doubt 
well informed of the vacillation recently shown by the 
French Government. It must know that when the expe- 
dition to Tonquin was first resolved upon the competent 
military advisers of the PrestpENtT wished to despatch a 
powerful force at once, and that they were overruled on 
the ground that operations on a large scale were not con- 
templated. The Chinese may very reasonably think that 
such a half-hearted enemy is not to be feared, and be en- 
couraged by the defeat at Hanoi to offer a vigorous oppo- 
sition, and insist on maintaining their suzerainty over 
Tonquin. If they do so, the consequences cannot be other 
than very serious over the whole East. That the French 
will be defeated is not in the least probable. English prophets 
of evil insist on the difficulties of carrying on a war in 
Tonquin, and persist in overlooking the sufficiently obvious 
fact that France will not te limited to that country for a 
field of operations. It can safely leave its garrisons to 
defend themselves against the natives, and compel the 
Chinese to recall their army from Yunnan by attacking 
Pekin. - From the moment that there’ is a real risk of 
a war of this kind, the interests of every European nation 
which has dealings with China are threatened, and no other 
has so much at stake as ourselves.’ The interruption to 
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our trade would be very serious, and it is probable that 
we should ultimately be forced to take part in the struggle. 
If the Chinese find that they cannot count on our alli- 
ance, they are not unlikely to treat all the outer barbarians 
as enemies at once. We have at least one motive for op- 
posing the French in common with them. The Govern- 
ment of China is said, by observers who know as much of 
it as any European can, to be uneasy at the prospect of 
seeing its claims on Tonquin set aside, not because it gets 
any advantage from its suzerainty, but because it wishes to 
keep European Powers from its borders. Our own in- 
terests are exactly of the same kind. If we could be sure 
that the French would remain confined to Cochin-China 
and Tonquin, we could afford to be almost indifferent to 
their proceedings. But it is scarcely possible that they 
could do so if they wished, and they very frankly say that 
they have no intention of trying. The language of the 
Ministry is studiously moderate, but then the Ministry 
has set itself to carry out the plans of patriotic persons 
of large and ambitious views. They, and the pressure 
of circumstances which make it impossible for civilized 
nations which have once begun conquering among bar- 
barians to stop, will soon compel the French to extend 
their interference. Men of the stamp of Lieutenant 
Garnier and Captain Riviire have their heads full of the 
memory of Dupirix. Siam is a very tempting field for an 
imitation of his achievements, and a protectorate over that 
country would bring them into the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Burmah. The prospect before us is that we may 
soon have an aggressive European Power advancing on 
our Indian Empire from the south-east exactly as Russia 
is approaching the north-west. It is one which even the 
thoughtful Radical can scarcely contemplate with pleasure. 
To judge from the way in which the French have began 
~vindicating their legitimate interests in Madagascar, they 
are prepared to carry on their operations with very little 
seruple. Their squadron has bombarded Mayunga, and a 
landing party has occupied the town. This act of war may 
have been justified by circumstances, but for the present it 
has all the appearance of a piece of cruel and useless 
_ destruction. The Hovas are said to have only a custom- 
house at the port. It is not fortified, and does not even 
appear to have been occupied by a garrison. When it is 
reported that the loss of the enemy was great, and that 
the attacking force did not suffer at all, we can easily 
reconstruct the story. A town inhabited mainly by people 
of the very tribes the French are coming to protect, and 
by foreign traders—for the most part English—has been 
punished with the object of striking terror into the Hovas. 
Unless this was the intention, it is not easy to assign any 
otherreason for thebombardment. Asthe loss will fall mainly 
on Enropeans, it will probably fail of its proposed effect. 
The tone assumed by the advocates of the present French 
policy justifies the supposition that they will not be sorry 
to see English and German merchants suffer loss. Colonial 
possessions are desired with the avowed object of making 
money out of them, and, as long as trade is in the hands 
of pr fn peoples, that cannot be done. Up to now the 
commerce of Cochin-China and Haiphong has been almost 
divided between ourselves and the Chinese. This has 
-been a subject of lively disappointment to the French, and 
they can scarcely intend to allow the same thing to happen 
in Madagascar. It is not probable that when once they 
have begun to develop their new possessions seriously, 
they will continue to suffer themselves to be beaten out of 
the field. They will begin to think it only reasonable 
that colonies which have been conquered by Ficus should 
be reserved for her. Whatever the immediate course of 
events may be in Tonquin and Madagascar, or on the 
east coast of Africa, where the same process of aggression 
is going forward, it is obvious that an entirely new element 
has been introduced into colonial and Oriental politics. 
A possible cause of quarrel and disturbance has been added 
to those already in existence, and the nation most in- 
terested in the consequences is England. Even if we do 
not come into immediate collision with France it is to be 
regretted that we should have to consider such a con- 
tingency as a probability in the future. 


ARMENIA, 


M® BRYCE had a difficulty in proving that the 
Armenians had derived little advantage from the 
provisions in their favour which were inserted in the 
Treaty of Berlin, They are maltreated by dishonest 


Turkish governors; they are not protected against 
Kurdish marauders; and they are consequently accessible 
to Russian intrigues. Having visited the country, and 
having studied the history and condition of the Armenian 
population, Mr. Bryce is well qualified to expound their 
grievances, and to give warning of the political complica- 
tions which may probably ensue. His speech was clear, 
temperate, and instructive, and it was not his fault that it 
was addressed to empty benches. Any personal disap- 
pointment which he may have felt must have been removed 
by the unprecedented approach to a collapse of the debate 
when Mr. GrapsTone rose to reply. A count-out narrowly 
averted when the Prime Minister was speaking furnished a 
singular proof of the indifference of the House, if not 
to the sufferings of the Armenians, at least to Mr. Brrcr’s 
proposed Resolution. Mr. Gtapsrone, indeed, courteously 
suggested that the absence of nearly all the members 
proved their unanimous agreement with Mr. Brrcn’s 
opinions and arguments. His own failure to attract his 
customary audience at least showed that the general in- 
difference involved no personal slight to Mr. Bryce. The 
Resolution, even if it had been carried without alteration, 
simply expressed approval of the policy of the Government. 
It was well known that Lord Durrerin had lately, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from home, remonstrated with 
the Turkish Government, and probably with the Sunray 
himself, against the gross and suicidal negligence which 
threatens the disruption of the Empire. 

Tt will, as Mr. Bryce contended, with force which was 
perhaps wasted as pushing at an open door, be the duty of 
the Government to repeat the same representations on all 
convenient opportunities, and to obtain, if possible, the 
co-operation of other Powers. The proposition had no 
defect, except the absence of any tendency to translate 
itself into practice. The great majority of the House, which 
was perhaps dining out, or going to the play, or prolonging 
the Whitsun holidays in the country, could have no ob- 
jection to the possible continuance of well-meant efforts 
which have hitherto proved useless. With characteristic 
ingenuity Mr. GLaDsTONE contrived to extract an imaginary 
sting from a harmless Resolution. It would not, he 
thought, be proper to pledge foreign Powers even to 
the innocuons task of listening to the representations of 
the English Ambassador. In necessary deference to Mr. 
Guapstone’s unforeseen scruple, Mr. Bryce was compelled 
to amend his motion by leaving out words which related 
to the possible concert of other Powers. As there is little 
to be hoped from the sympathy of any foreign Govern- 
ment, the verbal change can do no harm, though the ori- 
ginal form of the motion was wholly unobjectionable. The 
solicitude of France for the welfare of local communities in 
the Turkish Empire has lately been illustrated by the dis- 
missal of the Governor of the Lebanon on no other ground 
than that he had discharged his duties with impartiality and 
vigour. Germany and Austria concern themselves little or 
not atall with the Sutran’s Asiatic dominions; and from 
Russia, which is nominally one of the allies, the danger of 
aggression directly proceeds. The right or duty of the 
English Government to offer friendly counsels remains, 
though it may have little value. In former times the 
representations of England, though they were often fruit- 
less, were always receMved with ostensible respect. It was 
understood on both sides that protection was to be accorded 
in return for political deference. Nearly all modern im- 
provements in the laws which affected the subject com- 
munities were obtained through the influence of English 
agents, and especially of Lord Stratrorp DE REDCLIFFE. 

The advice which is still given is as sound as in former 
times. Lord Durrertn is not less eloquent and persuasive 
than the ablest of his predecessors, but his counselsare recom- 
mended only by their intrinsic value. In recent times the 
Su.Tan owed no gratitude to England, and he can no longer 
rely on English support. He might indeed have claimed 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin a guarantee 
for his Asiatic possessions against Russian encroachments ; 
but the promised aid was made expressly conditional on the 
execution by the Turkish Government of its promises of 
reform. It is not to be regretted, as far as English inte- 
rests are concerned, that an obligation which could scarcely 
have been discharged should have become void by the de- 
fault of the other party to the contract ; but it is not suar- 
prising that the Sutran should disregard the warnings of 
a Power from which he can hope for no material support. 
The abuses of which the Armenians justly complain result 
from causes which reproduce one another in a vicious 
circle. The disturbed state of the provinces impedes the 
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collection of revenue and diminishes its amount; and the 
Government, having no means of paying its local func- 
tionaries, is compelled to connive at their extortion and 
at the consequent disorders. It was truly said in the 
late debate that the most urgent need of reform would 
be satisfied by the appointment of able and upright 
governors; but the sale of offices which is habitually 
practised at Constantinople renders judicious selection 
impossible. The difficulty might be overcome by honest 
and intelligent statesmen; but, even if the Sutran had 
competent public servants at his disposal, his jealousy 
and his love of personal interference would cripple their 
efforts. The late Russian war effected one of the main 
object of its promoters by impoverishing and weakening 
the Turkish Government. Up to that time it was always 
possible that the administration might be gradually brought 
into harmony with the laws which nominally provided for 
the general welfare. 

It may perhaps be too late to preserve the independence 
or even the existence of Turkey; but events have thus far 
justified the patriotism and the foresight of those English 
politicians who exerted themselves to prevent or to postpone 
the catastrophe. The unprovoked attack of Russia upon 
Turkey, though it had been long prepared, might perhaps 
never have been made but for the agitation which 
originated in England. The report which was circulated 
at the time that Atexanver II. bitterly complained of the 
conduct of Mr. Giapsrone was perhaps only founded 
on the notorious circumstances of the case; but there 
is no doubt that the Emperor was unwilling to engage 
in ansenterprise which eventually, while it increased the 
power of Russia, was a principal cause of the domestic 
calamities which followed. A considerable section of the 
Liberal party approved the strenuous efforts of Lord 
BraconsriELD and Lord Sauispury to secure the remnant 
of Turkish independence from the ambition of the con- 
queror. It was in the hope of consolidating the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, after the loss of territory in Europe, 
that the Treaty of Berlin nominally provided for the 
better government of Armenia and Asia Minor, and that 
the English Government undertook in consideration of 
the promised reforms to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish dominions. It might perhaps have been pos- 
sible to check Russian aggression if the Surran had re- 
ceived or deserved the loyalty of his Asiatic subjects. 
Itis said by those who profess to know the facts that 
the Armenians are not anxious to become absorbed in the 
Russian Empire; and it is certain that the Mahometans of 
Asia would prefer the rule of the Sutray to the substitu- 
tion of an alien and infidel Power; but if there is no 
other method of repressing anarchy, the policy of pre- 
serving the Turkish Empire will be necessarily aban- 
doned. 

If a partition takes place, Austria, with the support of 
Germany, will probably divide with Russia the occupation 
or protectorate of the European provinces. On the Asiatic 
side Russia will have no competitor, unless France should 
prefer a claim to the possession of Syria. In that case it 
is possible that the Powers might acquiesce in the retention 
by England of the direct or indirect sovereignty of Egypt; 
but there is too much reason to fear that the division of 
the spoil may not be eflected by peaceable arrangement. 
Every maritime State in Europe would grudge to England 
the control of the Suez Canal, which would be necessarily 
attached to the possession of Egypt; and the rivalry of 
France would be especially formidable. Even if the divi- 
sion of the sick man’s inheritance were amicably accom- 
plished, the Eastern question would only have been trans- 
ferred from the shores of the Archipelago and from the 
Levant to Central Asia. In those countries, though it 
may still be possible to defend India against Russian 
ambition, the struggle must be conducted without allies. 
No other European Power has any interest in the contest; 
and Turkey will by the hypothesis have ceased to exist. 
Mr. Bryce’s forcible statement of the case of the Arme- 
nians will perhaps be hereafter quoted in palliation of some 
aggressive measure on the part of Russia. If it was 
his object to put pressure on the Suntan through the 
House of Commons, the laudable attempt will almost cer- 
tainly be unsuccessful. The indifference of both political 
parties to the discussion was explained by the general con- 
Viction that nothing is to be done. The Ambassador at 
Constantinople will from time to time be instructed to 
demand the performance of innumerable promises of im- 
provement. He may even, notwithstanding Mr. GLapsToNe’s 


delicate regard for foreign susceptibilities, occasionally 
incite his colleagues to support his representations. The 
result will, as in former instances, be nugatory ; and the 
SuLran may perhaps find pleasure in showing his contempt 
for officious advice. Turkish rulers formerly understood 
that English Ministers were their best friends. They have 
probably now arrived at an opposite conclusion. 


LORD SALISBURY AT BERMONDSEY. 


ORD SALISBURY has made many more brilliant 
speeches, in the common sense of the adjective, than 
the speech which he made on Wednesday to the South- 
wark Conservative Association; but he has seldom made 
one fuller of sound political criticism. It is constantly 
objected to the spokesmen of the present Opposition that 
their criticism of the Government is too particular and 
too little connected with any constructive counter-project. 
That this complaint does not prevent the complainants from 
resorting when it suits them to opposite and inconsistent 
complaints is only human nature, and especially political 
human nature. It is all the more natural because it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient for the Radical, as distin- 
guished from the Liberal party, to have to admit that 
Toryism involves a constructive and progressive theory of 
politics. The main Radical contention is that of necessity 
Toryism does nothing of the kind ; that it is purely obstruc- 
tive, if not purely negative; that it is doomed to wage 
the “ dull defensive war” which is proverbially difficult to 
wage with spirit and inventiveness. Unable to contest the 
justice of individual Opposition criticisms on separate acts 
of Mr. Guapstone’s Government, the thick-and-thin sup- 
porters of the Government have concentrated themselves 
upon the supposed unprofitableness of these criticisms 
and their irrelevance as respects the fature. But the more 
important part of Lord Sauispury’s speech on Wednesday 
contained criticism which cannot be dismissed as irrele- 
vant, and which it requires a good deal of boldness for 
any Radical to dismiss as untrue. Of the still greater 
boldness required to admit its truth and make the most of 
the admission, no Radical critic seems to have been pos- 
sessed. 

It is undoubtedly the fact, as Lord Sarispury urged, 
that the whole constructive policy of the present Govern- 
ment tends simply to the creation and fostering of divi- 
sion and jealousy between different classes of the people. 
The description which he gave of the stillborn London 
Municipality Bill would apply with hardly any change to 
every other important measure—important, that is to say, 
by their own description—that the Government have in- 
troduced since their incoming, or promise to introduce, if 
Heaven permits, before they go out. Of the four measures 
which are at present more immediately before the House 
of Commons, two—those now being discussed by the 
Grand Committees for Trade and Law—are indeed not 
open to this reproach ; but then they are measures which 
are in no special sense the property of the Government, 
being simply parts of a long series of legislation of a 
similar kind which has been indifferently carried on by 
both parties, and which cannot be said to be due to 
either exclusively. Of the other two, the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill and the Corrupt Practices Bill, it is not 
less certain that they answer to Lord SattsBury’s descrip- 
tion because one is innocuous enough in itself and the other 
not extraordinarily noxious. They are partisan, and 
therefore contentious in essence instead of being national 
and healing. It is tolerably certain that the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill as it stands will do little harm, and may in 
rare cases prevent some. But it is still more certain that 
the object of its introduction is not to do good or to pre- 
vent harm so. much as to imbue a certain class with the 
idea that the party in power, and not the party out of 
power, is the farmers’ friend, if not also to encourage in 
that class the hope that the new—very new—friend will 
do something more for them, and will do it at the expense 
of another class. Of the Corrupt Practices Bill still 
more may be said. Nobody wants to defend corrupt 
practices; but it is notorious that the tendency of the 
Bill—the character which makes it acceptable to the 
Government party, and which that party only wishes that 
it possessed to a greater extent—is partisan and con- 
tentious. It tends to divert the choice of electors from 
men of wealth, of substance, of local influence, .of in- 
herited interest in the welfare of the country, and to 
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direct them towards smart adventurers or pliable nobodies 
who may commend themselves to the Caucuses. It is not 
really towards the prevention of the ill-use of wealth or 
rank that such Bills are directed, but towards the pre- 
vention of any use of either, not towards the abolition of 
corrupt practices, but towards the substitution of a corrupt 
practice specially suitable to one class for a corrupt prac- 
tice specially suitable to another. With respect to the 
abandoned Municipality Bill, and to the measures of 
County Government, of Parliamentary Reform, and the 
like, which are supposed to lie ahead, this is still more 
true. They are one and all, as Lord Sattsnuny remarked 
of one, measures whose effect is that certain people who 
now have rule or power shall have it no longer, and that 
certain people who have not rule or power shall have it. 
In no case is there any solid allegation that the present 
incumbents of authority exercise it to the detriment of the 
nation. The best argument that can be prodaced (though 
few Radicals have the wit or the boldness to use it) is the 
old Jacobin one that “ it is time for some other citizen to 
“ have his turn.” 

For an illustration of the natural effect of a continued 
course of such government as this, Lord Satissury natur- 
ally pointed to France, and in more ways than one the 
illustration (which a statesman who has been and will 

robably again be in the most direct relations with foreign 

owers natarally could not press in detail) is an apt one. 
It is not less apt that for the present the French Re- 
public, having nothing else to harass, contents itself with 
the patient and convenient whipping-boy of the Church, 
with an occasional diversion on casual savages, black, 
brown, and yellow. But a more remarkable result 
even than this of the Radical attack on les classes diri- 
geantes, and of the attempt to substitute directing in- 
dividuals chosen from the general public, has been the 
entire failure of such individuals to present themselves. 


For thirty years and more no statesman of the first or of: 


the second rank has appeared in France—hardly any indeed 
that by the most liberal estimate can be ranked in the 
third—except Tuiers, who belonged toa former genera- 
tion, and the meteoric and doubtful figure of Gamberta. 
The political career has been theoretically open to all 
talents for fully half a century, if not fora century ; daring 
the last fifteen or twenty years it has been open to the 
very fullest extent. A speech on a café table, an article 
in a newspaper, will launch a man in France, constituencies 
will fight for him, and when he is elected a grateful country 
will take his maintenance on her hands. On the Radical 
theory this practice, continued for generations, and at last 
carried to perfection, ought to have produced Canyincs 
by hundreds and CHarnams in shoals. It has actually 

roduced people like M. Watpeckx Rovussgav and M. 

ert.. Nor is the result in the least surprising to any 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with human nature 
or with history. The heaven-sent governor is not an 
animal to be raised by the freest competition any more than 
he is to be kept back by the closest oligarchic restrictions. 
The governor who is not a heaven-sent genius, but an 
educated and highly-developed talent, is very much more 
likely to present himself within the range of a governing 
class than without it. The common sense of this may be 
illustrated curiously enough by looking at England itself. 
The Radical party is largely represented in Parliament and 
in public life, and many of its representatives are of the very 
class which the proposed Frenchifying and Americanizing 
of English institutions is supposed to be necessary fully to 
enfranchise. Yet only two of its members, putting aside 
Mr. Bricut as a man of other days, have yet displayed 
serious political ability,and both of these would have had at 
least as much chance in the closest days of English Govern- 
mentasnow. A hundred years ago Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would, 
to a dead certainty, have bought himself a borough, and 
Sir Cuartes Ditke would, to an equal certainty, have been 
put into one by a patron when he left Cambridge. The 
only difference is that both would then have been a good 
deal more independent than they are, and would have 
cleared their minds of the cant which they now think 
necessary to propitiate their constituents. And this must 


always be the effect of the particular causes. To make the 
non-governing classes jealous of the governing classes in 
order that the nation may be rather less than more well 
governed than before—that is the problem which Radical- 
7 all countries sets itself with remarkable success to 
gOlve. 


| that he is a respectable man, and his wife, who would like. 


THE SUNDAY CLOSING BILLS. 


HE debate on Mr. Fry’s Sunday Closing Bill for 
Durham was conducted strictly on the familiar lines. 
All the argument was on one side, and on the other there 
was only sentiment and assertion. The measure wags 
opposed as merely piecemeal legislation. It was shown 
that drankenness does not recessarily diminish because 
public-houses are shut on Sanday. In Ireland the increase 
in sobriety has been most marked in the towns which have 
as yet been exempted from the operation of the Sunday 
Closing Act. In Galway, a protected town, the arrests for 
drunkenness increased from 800 to 1,577, nearly 50 per 
cent., between 1878 and 1880; while in Dublin, where the 
Act is not in force, they sank from 17,000 to 10,000 in the 
same period. It can scarcely be said to be an argument 
in favour of legislation to encourage sobriety that 880 
illicit stills were found in Ireland last year. Neither do 
the frnits of Sunday closing in Scotland seem much to the 
credit of the tree. In spite of the Forbes Mackeyzir 
Act, there is more drunkenness north of the Tweed than 
south. Several of the speakers of the minority insisted, 
though scarcely with sufficient vigour, on the large element 
of cant which is to be found in the arguments of the sup. 
porters of Sunday closing. It must require a strong dose 
of unconscious hypocrisy to bring any man to vote for a 
measure of the kind. No more extraordinary instance 
can be given of the passion of certain people for being 
virtuous at the expense of others. The Bill will not touch 
the comfort of a single member of the majority who voted 
for the second reading. It will only interfere with the 
humbler part of the population which has no club to go to 
on a Sunday afternoon. That is a very small considera- 
tion when the favour of local fad-mongers and fussy 
persons of various kinds, who are useful at a general 
election, is to be gained. 


The speakers of the majority on Wednesday passed 
lightly over mere statistics: and common sense. Neither 
can they be said to have been unwise in doing so; for they 
were singularly unhappy when they descended to discuss 
matters of fact. Mr. Fry called attention to a diminution 
in the amount of money spent on drink in Ireland between 
1877 and 1882, but quite forgot to add that those were 
also hard times, and that the same thing has been observed 
in England. it is happily the case that drinking is 
diminishing throughout the country as a whole; but that 
is a tolerably conclusive proof that the cause of temper- 
ance can do very well without Sunday Closing Acts. 
Much was made of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act and its 
popularity in Scotland; but nobody thought it necessary 
to take into account the fact that some Scotchmen wish 
to close everything on Sunday which is not a church. 
The pnublic-houses are shut up because nothing should 
be open on the Sabbath-day. In the main, how- 
ever, Mr. Fry and other speakers on the same side 
relied on one great argument. The people feel the need 
of protection, and say that they wish to be saved 
from themselves.. Petitions in favour of such Bills are 
signed on all hands. Respectable persons all over the 
country, clergymen, and members of town councils, are in- 
stant in praying for the measure. The bulk of their 
speeches was made up of assertions and reassertions of this 
general approval of the country. It is, no doubt, very 
convenient for a speaker who is somewhat in want of 
reasons, and averse from meddling with facts, to be able to 
say that a majority wish the same thing as himself, and 
that because they are a majority they ought to have it; 
but, before this can be allowed to carry much weight, it 
might be well to know both how this same majority has been 
formed, and also how far it is really voting for itself. The 
petitions in favour of Sunday closing can only be allowed 
to be of any weight if they are freely signed by the class 
which will be affected by the loss of the public-house on 
Sunday. Petitions which are not of a strictly personal 
character are at no time of any particular value. Witha 
little trouble in canvassing, it is possible to get thousands 
of signatures to an appeal in favour of anything or against 
it. Thousands will put their signature to a paper simply 
because they are asked. In the present case the issue put 
before the workman is whether he will do something in 
the interests of sobriety and decency or refuse to do 
it. He does not stop, and still less does his wife, to 
think whether Sunday closing will really do what it 
professes to do. He signs just to show the gentlemen’ 
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to see the public-house and the tobacconist’s shop shut up, 
not only on Sanday but throughout all the week, signs 
with both hands, and puts down the names of her children. 
The eminently respectable persons—clergymen, members of 
town councils, and so forth—who are zealous for Sunday 
closing, are no doubt acting from the most creditable mo- 
tives. They sincerely wish to see the country more sober; 
but, quite apart from the question whether they are taking 
the best way to effect their purpose, they would do well 
to consider whether there is anything very virtuous in 
doing it at the expense of others. Of course they wish to 
remove temptation from the path of the working-man, 
and it is easy to do it when the measure proposed afflicts 
no annoyance on themselves. Between the two agitations 
are easily got up, and petitions concocted, and then mem- 
bers of Parliament who foresee a general election approach- 
ing, begin to reflect on the temerity of offending active 
bodies of voters. A majority of 96 for the second reading of 
Mr. Fry’s Sunday Closing Bill for Durham is the result, and 
it will probably be repeated when the sister Bills for 
Northumberland and the Isle of Wight are brought for- 
ward.» 


The arguments against Chinese legislation of this kind 
are so perfectly well known that it is scarcely necessary to 
repeat them. Even if Sunday closing stopped drinking 
from Saturday night to Monday morning, even if it were 
certain that men who find themselves shut out from the 
chance of getting a glass of beer would not take care to 
provide themselves with a bottle of gin beforehand, such 
legislation would still be utterly bad in principle. It can 
only succeed by punishing the sober for the sake of the 
drunken. If it fails in its avowed purpose, as it has failed 
in Scotland, it produces a great deal of petty law-breaking. 
But, as Mr. P. Taytor said in the course of the debate, the 
current in favour of legislation of this kind is for the mo- 
ment so strong that opposition is almost hopeless. As 
soon as the pressure of the disabilities it imposes begins to 
be felt,a reaction may be counted on. Meanwhile there is 
some profit to he obtained from the gtudy of the portrait 
of the working-man as drawn by his friends. Mr. Fry 
tells us that there is “a deep anxiety on the part of the 
“working class that temptations to drink now thrown 
“in their way on the Sabbath-day should be removed.” Mr. 
Tompson formulates the prayer of these weak victims. 
They say pathetically, “If you open public-houses on San- 
“ day, we, strong as we are in other respects, have not 
“ moral courage to avoid them.” According to Mr. Craic, 
“Tf the men employed in the various works in Stafford- 
“ shire were not rendered unfit to work on Monday and 
“ Tuesday by drinking, their earnings would be increased 
“by 20 per cent.” Opponents of the Bill may well have 
asked what the Trade- Unions, which are carefully silent on 
the subject, have to say to this. A more shameful confession 
was never made on behalf of any class. And yet it is these 
very men who cannot pass the door of a tavern, or take a 
glass of beer without going on to intoxication, to whom 
the control of the government of the country is to be 
given. They cannot be trusted to show the most ordinary 
self-respect and self-control; but they are fit to elect the 
men who are to govern England, and to judge of the most 
complicated questions of politics. The portrait of the 
working-man as drawn by Messrs. Fry, THompson, Crate, 
and others is a mere caricature. They are just as sober 
and self-respecting as any other class of the community. 
The proportion of poor creatures who cannot resist tempta- 
tion among them is not greater than it is among others. 
If the principle of restricting the majority for the sake of 
the minority is applied to them, it may quite as reasonably 
be carried further. Without leaving the working classes 
much would remain to do. The public-houses might, for 
instance, be shut on Saturday to spare the weakness of the 
large number of working-men who are paid on Friday 
night. And then the operation of these beneficent measures 
might be extended to all classes. It is stated, on fairly 
trustworthy authority, that there are clubs in London and 
other cities where some of the members play for more 
money than they can afford to pay, and consume more 
alcohol than is good for them. These places are open all 
Sunday, and long after the public-houses on every 
night of the week. By parity of reasoning, they ought to 
be subjected to the same regulations, and it is indeed only 
jast to confess that the more thorougbgoing friends 
of —— temperance are quite ready to undertake 
the work. The field for such schoolmasterly legislation is 
boundless. It is at least possible that when the working- 


man has thoronghly realized his power, he may not be 
inclined to accept the position of the only member of the 
community who cannot be trusted to walk straight with- 
out leading strings. But considerations of that kind are 
usually set aside now on the ground that the world is tired 
of hearing of the thin end of the wedge. The attitude 
taken towards these Sunday Closing Bills by the Ministry 
is quite worthy of their conduct in the matter of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. They yield themselves into 
the hands of every faction which is pushing and noisy 
enough to be likely to give trouble, and narrow-minded 
enough to be trusted to give a general support if its own 
fad is favoured. Sir Wittiam Harcourt has explained his 
own position very clearly both to deputations and in the 
House. He has not always approved these measures ; but 
since he has learnt how many persons wish for them, he 
has changed his mind. Now his heart is with the Sunday- 
closing movement. The test is beautifully simple. One 
fanatical body objects to certain precautions against the 
spread of a certain form of disease; therefore the pre- 
cautions shall cease to be taken. Another body of fanatics 
is in favour of interfering with the liberty of nine 
men out of ten for the sake of giving the tenth a better 
chance not to follow his natural inclination to ruin himself, 
and therefore the interference shall be made. In order, 
too, that it may be made the more easily, it shall be done 
piecemeal. When the Ministry is asked to readjust local 
taxation, so as to lighten the burden on the taxpayer, it 
points out that it is impossible to treat the question 
except as part of a comprehensive measure of local 
government. This objection to piecemeal legislation dis- 
appears when Ministers have to deal with a Sunday Closing 
Bill for a particular county. The Home Sécretary, speak- 
ing in the name of a reforming Ministry, boldly declares 
that, as we have made laws of that kind before, we may 
reasonably go on making them. The abdication of 
Ministerial responsibility is complete. Sir Wutiiau 
Harcouri’s speeches amount to a confession that the 
Liberal Ministry has reached its natural condition in a 
fourth Session, aud that the fad-mongers are masters of the 
situation. 


THE PARKES MUSEUM. 
R. EDMUND PARKES has been singularly for- 


tunate in his monument. His name iscommemorated 

in a building in which his work will be carried on and 
extended until, as we may hope, it attains results which 
he only dreamed of. The Parkes Museum of Hygiene is 
not a mere exhibition of objects which their exhibitors 
hope will promote public health and private gain. If it 
were it would call for no special commendation. Wisdom 
is seldom to be found ina multitude of sanitary counsellors, 
and when each adviser has a little patent of his own to 
push, the searcher after knowledge finds that all he brings 
away is a consciousness of mental confusion which sends 
him back abashed to the local plumber. Yet, admittedly, 
the local or indeed any other plumber is not a man to 
whom we ought unreservedly to trust ourselves. His 
intelligence is often small, his greed is almost invariably 
large. His theory of laying out money on a customer’s 
behalf is to buy pretty much what is offered him, provided 
that the margin between the price he himself pays and the 
price he is by custom entitled to ask is sufficiently ample. 
Every one who has ever gone through that disheartening 
rocess which is known as “ having the drains looked to,” 
nows the uncertainty, shading off into despair, which 
the plumber’s remarks excite in the soul of the householder. 
Some arrangement in lead-piping is offered as the last 
word of hygienic science, and he is assured, by way of 
putting the question beyond the reach of controversy, that 
it has been shown at some international exhibition. De- 
pressing recollections of weary tramps through the annexes 
at South Kensington come up with the words. But the 
listener knows too well that exhibition in those gloomy 
tunnels implies nothing as to the merit of the thing ex- 
hibited. It is only the expression of a contract between 
the Commissioners that the tradesman should furnish and 
the Commissioners house a certain specified number of 
objects. In the Parkes Museum, inclusion in the cata- 
logue will of itself constitute a certificate of merit. The 
visitor will learn what amount of security each invention 
professes to give him, how far the promise is realized, and 
at what price the partial or complete security can be 
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attained. Armed with this information he can confront 
his plumber with a courage which, but for the Parkes 
Museum, would have been beyond his reach. He will be 
able to weigh the merit of rival inventions and to give a 
reason for the preference that is in him. A little learning 

will no longer be dangerous, because in the Parkes | 
Museum it will become accurate, so far as it goes. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the new Museum will | 
be its Chamber of Horrors. It is not always enough to | 
be taught how a thing ought to be done. We need to, 
learn also how it ought not to be done. A householder 
who has recognized on the condemned shelves in Margaret 
Street the precise combination which the plumber pro- 
“ to put in as the latest improvement in drainage will 

likely to watch rather closely the work that is being 
done at his expense. It is conceivable, indeed, that one 
benefit that will follow from the opening of the Museum 
will be the creation of a moral sense in the plamber him- 
self. We know how wildly sanguine such a notion must 
appear to many. Yet even ina class which is commonly 
supposed to be incapable of human feeling, some 
germ of pity or kindness may still lurk. Even the 
plumber may not prove so black as he has been 
painted, and some portion of what has been taken 
for malice may perhaps be set down to ignorance. 
If there be any foundation for this theory, the 
Parkes Museum will bring it to light. The workman 
who visits it will see what bad work looks like, and what 
bad work brings forth. Hitherto, perhaps, he has simply 
thonght of it as an easy way of saving time, labour, and 
material. Henceforth he will at least sin with his eyes 
open. He will know that when he leaves a pipe unsoldered 
or a drain unconnected, he had better lay dynamite under- 
neath the house in which he is working. From an ex- 
plosion the inmates would probably escape unhurt, while 
an invasion of sewer gas is certain one day or another to 
claim its toll of victims. In other trades some regard is 
paid to human life, and ifthe mysteries of drainage became 
a little better known they might not as now generate a 
specially murderous disposition in those who are supposed 
to be familiar with them. 

We have at least, as Professor TyNDALL pointed out on 
Saturday, one advantage over the generations that have 
gone before us. We have the same or similar diseases to 
fight against that they had, and so far we are no better off 
than they. But we know, while they did not, precisely 
where the enemy is stationed and what shape he wears. 
“ The physician and the sanatarian have no longer to fight 
“against phantoms .. . their enemy is revealed. It is 
“ not noxious gases, but organized germs. . . . Contagia 
“are living things. Men and women have died by the 
“million that bacteria and bacilli might live.” It has 
now been made plain that, if we can only prevent the 
generation of organized germs, or get rid of them as fast 
as they are generated, a large class of diseases will dis- 
appear, and it will be little to our credit if we do not wage 
war against them in future with a concentration and cer- 
tainty unattainable by men who had nothing to guide them 
but mere guesses and hypotheses. The Parkes Museum 
will show us the best known ways of compassing 
ourend. It will convert ventilation and disinfection and 
deodorization into rational processes. We shall under- 
stand what it is that we want to do, and why one method 
of doing it is better or worse than another. Possibly a 
more accurate acquaintance with the causes of disease 
will help to make people rather more sensitive to the 
guilt of distributing it. Even the keeper of a lodging- 
house would not leave arsenic within reach of a child; 
perhaps when she knows what she is about she will be 
equally scrupulous about bringing a child within reach of 
scarlet fever or diphtheria. So far as knowledge is calcu- 
lated to produce these results, the Parkes Museum will be 
an instrument of more good than can at once be foreseen. 


Like most other works that are designed to secure a 
public benefit, the Parkes Museum is in want of funds. 
A house cannot be taken and fitted up, a collection of 
appropriate objects cannot be placed in it, a reading-room 
and library cannot be maintained, lectures cannot be 
given by men famous in their several lines, without a 
steady expenditure. It is no very large sum that is 
needed, The Parkes Museum wants but little, but it 
wants that little regularly. In these days of scientific 
and sanitary enthusiasm, when we think so mach abont 
our bodies and are so anxious that everything about them 


shall be “ rational,” an institution like this ought not to 


languish for want of support. If zymotic diseases- are to 
flourish as of old, of what good will all other reforms be tg 
us? No absence of compression about the waist is any 
safeguard against typhoid; the wearer of a dual garment 
is as liable to blood-poisoning as if she were still swathed 
in the customary bondage of an undivided skirt. It is 
said that with an annual income of 7ool. the Parkes 
Museum would be in a position to carry on its useful work 
without its managers being forced to waste their strength 
on the collection of money for daily expenses. The formula 
usually employed on these occasions sets out that there 
ought not to be any difficulty in raising this sum in London 
alone. It may be more to the purpose to remark that 
there will be an insuperable difficulty in raising it unless 
those who are interested in the undertaking will throw 
their good wishes into the form of an annual subscription, 


ABD-EL-KADER, 


\ HATEVER truth there may be in the story of the wrath 

felt at the supposed indignity of his reception in England 
some fifteen years por the great Arab chief who died on Satur- 
day last at Damascus, it is certain that the present generation of 
Englishmen have but a shadowy notion of Abd-el-Kader. A 
poem of Mr. Browning's and another of Thackeray’s, exalting, the 
former indirectly and the latter directly, the prowess, the gene- 
rosity, and the good faith which used to be thought insepaiable 
from the character of the countrymen of the Prophet, supply 
almost their whole knowledge on the subject to those English- 
men who are not old enough to have taken a personal interest 
in the affairs of forty years ago, or who have not had their 
attention called, for some special reason, to the subject. The 
career of Abd-el-Kader—who died at the age, it is said, of 
seventy-seven, though we do not know that there is any very 
accurate record of the date of his birth—was practically con- 
cluded on the 22nd of December nearly six-and-thirty years ago, 
when he surrendered to General Lamoriciére, whose reputation 
was at that time scarcely less high than his own, but on whom, 
as on all engaged in the transaction, the breach of faith which 
followed seems to haye brought ill-luck. This same famous 
breach of faith is perhaps the most noteworthy of the perfidies 
(to use a very favourite word of their own) by which, with 
really heroic consistency, the French have signalized the whole 
course of their dealings with Northern Africa from the day when 
the Government of Charles X. got leave from England to make 
an expedition to Algiers, on the solemn understanding that no 
territorial annexation or occupation was intended, and that the 
conduct of the English expedition under Lord Exmouth in 
punishing, but not making punishment an occasion of profit, was 
to be imitated. But, while it closed Abd-el-Kader’s oppor- 
tunities of active warfare and statesmanship, it enabled him to 
gain and support the reputation—no easy one to acquire or to 
maintain—of having borne imprisonment and dependence on his 
conquerors with no loss of dignity and with constancy unimpaired 
by time and temptation. In his imprisonment at Toulon and his 
subsequent more honourable captivity at Pau and Amboise, as well 
as in the thirty years of freedom under conditions which he sub- 
sequently enjoyed at Broussa, Constantinople, and Damascus, he 
maintained inviolate his assent to the bargain which the French 
had so scandalously broken. There is a famous saying of Thiers, 
half apologetic (inasmuch as Thiers was not fond of England) and 
half sarcastic (inasmuch as Thiers was still less fond of Guizot, 
who was responsible for the treatment of the Algerian chief), 
that Abd-el-Kader “had the honour of being treated as the 
English treated Napoleon.” There are two important differences 
in the two cases. In the first place, England pledged no faith to 
Napoleon ; and in the second, Abd-el-Kader behaved with dignity 
in captivity. 

Abd-el-Kader himself was very far from being tere jilius. He 
was a wy of a family of hereditary Marabouts in the west of 
Algeria, the son of a chief and saint of position, Sidi-el-Mahiddin. 
He was himself a hadji at a very early age, having accomplished 
the Mecca pilgrimage in his eighth year (although some authori- 
ties put it later), and he not only improved himself in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians at Cairo and Alexandria, but studied at Fez. 
He early began to be talked about, and the Dey, who did not like 
that his subjects should be talked about, took the usual measures 
of Oriental sovereigns in such cases, but without success. The 
French, however, were at the gates,and soon arrived to avenge 
Abd-el-Kader doubly by dethroning the Dey and by giving his 
intended victim the opportunity of achieving not the least bril- 
liant, and perhaps the most unstained, reputation of any patriot 
during the middle of the nineteenth century, an era remarkably 
fertile in patriots of all descriptions. The bombardment and 
sack of Algiers, and the reckless disregard by the French, not 
merely of the rights of property and the scruples of conscience, but 
of the obvious necessity ot keeping some hold on the governing 
system and classes of a country of which they had not overrun, 
much less occupied, the hundredth part, soon made it easy for 
a native of position and ability to make his own way. The Oran 

eople, after first choosing Abd-el-Kader’s father as Emir, chose 
imself. A jehad was preached, some help was received from 
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Morocco, and in scarcely a year from the bombardment, Abd-el- 
Kader was in effect as well as name Emir of Oran. His game 
was play: by French mismanagement and cruelty, and when 
regular wacfare with them began (they had fora short time 
recognized him after a fashion), he gained no inconsiderable ad- 
vantages over Generals Boyer and Desmichels. After three years’ 
desultory fighting, the invaders concluded a treaty with the Emir 
in 1834, acknowledging him as independent ruler and king of 
Southern Oran and of a very considerable district along the 
Morocco frontier. Neither party probably expected that this 
arrangement would last long, and, as a matter of fact, a 
twelvemonth saw it end. On the 28th of June, 1835, Abd- 
el-Kader completely defeated the French at Makta, and from 
that time forward he was recognized as a most formidable foe. 
The war was interrupted by a fresh peace in 1837, which lasted 
about two years. But, as might be expected, neither party ob- 
served any of these , except as armistices, and the tirst pre- 
text on either side sufticed for a breach of them. In the earlier 
part of the struggle Clausel and Bugeaud obtained nominal suc- 
cessess in the field, which were always compensated by disas- 
trous retreats, and the peace of 1837 was rather more favourable 
to Abd-el-Kader than the earlier arrangements, except that, instead 
of claiming wholly independent sovereignty, the Emir acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of France. It was in October 1839 that the 
last war, which continued for some eight years, began. Abd-el- 
Kader on this occasion found the French more or less unprepared, 
and fora time almost the whole country except the capital and a few 
fortified posts was lost to them. But the immense superiority of 
the invaders in discipline and material, as well as their greater com- 
mand of numbers (for the largest force ever commanded by the 
Emir is generally put at forty thousand men, while for years the 
French had a good hundred thousand in Algiers, and constantly 
filled up the gaps made by war and disease) made the result 
certain. Several of Louis Philippe’s sons were sent to Algeria in 
nominal command “to gild the — of their race,” as 
Thackeray rather uncomplimentarily puts it. But the real work 
of subjugation was chiefly done by Marshal Bugeaud. At last 
after five years of desperate war, in which his strongholds had 
been gradually reduced and his armies destroyed, Abd-el-Kader 
was driven to accept the rather suspicious aid of his Shereefian 
Majesty, the Sultan of Morocco, who had from the beginning of 
the contest been endeavouring to obtain advantages out of it. The 
conjunction was not profitable to either. Morocco was easily vul- 
nerable, at least in its outskirts, by the French. The bombard- 
ments of Tangiers and Mogador, trumpery though they were, and 
the land victory of Isly, which was really a brilliant exploit on 
Bugeaud’s part, soon determined the Sultan to give up Abd-el- 
Kader’s cause, and to take arms against him. But even this com- 
bination did not immediately succeed in overpowering the 
indomitable Emir. He fought against the Sultan’s troops with 
varying success, and he made the Sultan’s territory a recruiting 
ground for descents upon the French. But by degrees he was 
left almost defenceless, was completely surrounded, and at last 
surrendered. Not merely Lamoriciére, but the Duke d’Aumale, 
who was then in supreme command in Algeria, ratified the con- 
dition that he was to be allowed to retire to Alexandria or to Acre, 
which was, as has been said, broken by the Government of Louis 
Philippe. His subsequent history was almost entirely uneventful, 
and one of the most curious things about it was the constantly 
repeated reports of his death which appeared in the French news- 
papers. is liberation from captivity (in 1852), and his 
establishment in Turkey with a suitable pension, was one of the 
best as well as one of the wisest aé¢ts of Napoleon II]. France 
had no reason to repent her somewhat late repentance of a dis- 
honourable act. Abd-el-Kader persistently refused to give the 
slightest encouragement to later Algerian revolts, of which he 
might fairly say that he had proved the hopelessness, He exerted 
his — authority in the cause of toleration and mercy during 
the Lebanon troubles of twenty years ago, and he is said to have 
volunteered to lead Algerian reinforcements to the help of France 
in 1870, But these things are chiefly important as personal 
traits, and scarcely belong to or increase his historical im- 
portance. 
_ This importance was in many ways real. That Abd-el-Kader 
inflicted enormous losses on France, that he sold his freedom and 
that of his angen | about as dearly as any hero of any time has 
ever done, that he brought out in a very curious fashion the in- 
capacity of the French for military occupation as well as for 
commercial improvement of the countries which are unfortunate 
enough to own their own sway, is certain. It may be fairly 
claimed, too, for him that he taught the conquerors, at any rate to 
some extent, the unwisdom of the atrocious system of plunder, 
cruelty, and disregard of the feelings of their subjects which pre- 
vailed in the early days of the Algerian occupation. It is true 
that he made it clear how impossible it is, and until some 
great revolution has come upon human affairs must be, for mere 
very and determination, even when not unassisted by cir- 
cumstances, to triumph over the resources of modern civiliza- 
tion. When Frenchmen consented to stake their wealth and 
their numbers indefinitely against him, his cause was hope- 
less, This is not the most cheerful aspect of modern history; 
but there is no doubt of its correspondence to the truth of facts, 
But besides this somewhat melancholy kind of historical import- 
ance, Abd-el-Kader has not a little as having very powerfully 
excited the imagination of Europe in his day. The spectacle of 
& man combating, without any but the smallest advantages of 


hereditary — or influence, one of the greatest of European 
nations, and making good the struggle, for nearly twenty years; 
the inspiriting nature of the cause—national jalepuadense, per- 
sonal security from violence and a and the maintenance of 
respect to religion—in which he fought ; the picturesqueness of his 
army, composed almost entirely of cavalry; his style of warfare, 
fertile in night attacks, and surprises, and other matters more 
often found in medizval romance than in the humdrum opera- 
tions of modern war—all combined to produce this impres- 
sion. The personal reputation of the man was as good as 
his exploits were romantic. He was never accused of cruelty, 
or of treachery, or of cupidity, or of any excess in private con- 
duct. Though his career terminated in « surrender, it was a sur- 
render hardly less honourable than if he had died fighting; and 
the bad behaviour of his conquerors made him an object of even 
more interest and compassion than he would have been had he 
thus died. In short, Abd-el-Kader was the latest, and perhaps 
the last, representative of the virtues which carried the early fol- 
lowers of the Prophet to the shores of the Bay of Biscay and the 
furthest recesses of the East; and a generation which had hardl 
forgotten the first effect of Byron's Eastern poetry might very on 4 
find in him an almost ideal hero, We have seen specimens of his 
type = a wider reputation since, but certainly not on better 
grounds, 


MYTHS OF THE FIRE-STEALER. 


Hew man first became possessed of fire we know not and 
probably never shall know. Whether he borrowed the seed 
of flame from a volcano, or from a lightning-struck tree, and how 
he discovered the art of lighting fire by means of striking flints 
or pieces of pyrites together, or by rubbing bits of wood in the 
manner of the most pte fire-drill, are matters equally mys- 
terious. These problems are among the earliest that occurred to 
primeval philosophers, and, as usual, these thinkers answered their 
own questions and amused their leisure by the invention of myths. 
The myths of the origin of fire are particularly well worthy of 
comparative study. They are of extremely wide distribution, 
being found in Australia, New Zealand, the Andaman Islands, 
Mangaia, in many districts of North America, in the legends of 
Greece, of France, and in these of the Aryans of India; while a 
parallel set of myths about the stealing of water or of some 
divine drink is discovered in the Edda, in the Vedas and Brah- 
manas, and among the races of North America. Probably the 
distribution of myths of the origin of fire is even wider thau ap- 
pears in this list, but we have not so far observed it among the 
races of Africa. The stories on the subject are not only very 
common to races of men as remote from each other as possible, 
but they also resemble each other with extreme eloseness. In this 
cycle of tales we may observe the working of a curious mytao- 
logical law which operates through the whole range of ancient 
legend. Where the story is found among truly savage races, the 
hero (in this case the Fire-stealer, or Prometheus Purphoros) is 
almost invariably an animal. In other tribes, verging on a higher 
form of society—barbarous rather than savage—the animal hero 
is supplanted b a human hero, named or unnamed, and capable 
of assuming an animal shape. Thirdly, among the peoples with a 
strong bent towards civilization—Greeks, or Scandinavians, or 
Aryans of India (the French are an exception)—the hero is a man; 
orat least an anthropomorphic being, god, or hero, but he puts on, 
for the nonce, the form of an animal, or is assisted by animals in 
achieving his adventures. This law may be observed in the savage 
and civilized myths of creation. It even poe the realm of 
mérchen or nursery tales. The heroes of these myths among 
savages are almost always animals, are usually animals among 
backward races of the Aryan stock like the Slavonic peoples, and 
only become human (and even then with plenty of animal friends) 
in the méirchen of the Western nations. 

In examining myths of the coming of fire we shall find that 
men commonly believe fire to have, been originally stolen. The 
seed of fire was in the — of some powerful and not friendly 
person or persons, and was robbed from them with trouble and 
peril. We read in the Odyssey about the condition of a man 
on a lonely farm, who “ hides away a brand in the black 
embers, and so saveth the seed of fire, that he may not have to 
seek a light otherwhere.” Now if we permit ourselves to 
imagine a time when men possessed fire but had no artificial 
way of renewing it by striking a light, and if we suppose, also, 
that a state of hostility prevailed at the same period between 
the various groups of men, it is easy to hit on a fanciful 
theory of the origin of myths of eaters One human 
group may have possessed fire; its hostile neighbours may have 
allowed their fire to go out. What would follow? Begging and 
borrowing being out of the question, stealing would remain as 
the only practicable alternative. Men accustomed to such a pre- 
carious condition of need would naturally and almost necessarily 
suppose that fire, in the origin of things, had thus been stolen from 
some powerful race of men or gods or giants. But this idea we 
only put forward as a purely hypothetical way of accounting for 
the fact that, in almost all myths of the origin of fire, fire is said 

e best way (for our pu of investigating legends of t 
theft of fire is to begin vit De myths of thes most backward 
races. To the objection that these myths may be the inventions 
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of missionaries, traders, explorers, and the like, we can only at 
present reply that the objection demands from us too much 
credulity. Is it probable that in all the wild countries we have 
enumerated travellers should unanimously have credited the 
natives with a Promethean fire-myth, and in most cases should 
have made their spurious savage Prometheus a bird or a beast? 
Had the explorers and reporters of the tales been experts in 
mythology, all concerned to buttress one theory (of whose exist- 
ence they must have been ignorant, as it had not been even put 
forward when these observations and reports were made), the 
objection might have some value. 
that the numerous planters, squatters, police superintendents, 
missionaries, and so forth who gave Mr. Brough Smyth his infor- 
mation about the Australians should have been in league with Mr. 
Taylor and Sir George Grey in New Zealand, Mr. Powers among 
the Cabrocs, Mr. Gill in Mangaia, Mr. Sproat among the Abts, 
and a dozen other voyagers,to support a view of mythology of 
whose existence they could not have been aware. 

Among the Murri of Gippsland the Fire-stealer was a man, 
but he became a bird, Tvw-e-ra (fire) was in the possession of 
two women, who had no great love for the blacks, and guarded 
the fire very strictly. A man who was friendly to men feigned 
amity for the women who kept fire, became their guest, stole a 
fire-stick when their backs were turned, and gave it to his tireless 
companions, “ This man was ever afterwards regarded as a bene- 
factor. He is now a little bird. The little bird has a red mark over 
his tail, which is the mark of the fire.’ Here the Prometheus Pur- 
ap isa man who becomes a bird of a certain known species. 

ut in many savage myths the Fire-stealer is a bird sans phrase. 
Before going further let us compare the French myth of the Fire- 
stealer with that of the natives of Gippsland. Mlle. Bosquet, in 
her work on the legends of Normandy, tells the story thus:—“ A 
messenger was needed to bring fire from heaven to earth. The 
wren, slight and feeble as he was, oflered to accomplish this dan- 
gerous mission, His attempt was almost fatal to the bird, for in 
the passage the fire burned up all his plumage, and singed the 
light down that protected his body.” In admiration of his courage, 
all the other birds, except the owl (which has ever since been boy- 
cotted), subscribed feathers of their own to recompense the wren. 
Here, as in the Australian story, the bird-Prometheus was singed. 
There is a similar tale in the Isle of Man, and Adalbert Kuhn 
makes certain that the legend is of “ pure Celtic origin” (Die 
Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 109). Kuhy was unacquainted with the 
narrative of the Australian black-fellows, who, we may say with 
some certainty, are not a “Celtic people.” In another Australian 
myth, “from the Yarra Yarra,” the crow (JWung) was the Fire- 
stealer. But he was selfish, and kept the fire to himself. Ina 
story of the Buon-oo-rong, the crow was flying away with fire 
when he was chivied by two blacks, and so alarmed that (like 
Odin in his eagle’s shape when he stole the mead) he dropped 
some of his precious burden. “ Pund-jel” (the Australian Zeus) 
eame down from heaven and said to men, “ Now you have 
fire, do not lose it.” The blacks who chased the crow are, 
in one variant, now stars, lucida sidera, like Castor and Pollux. 
So near akin are the myths of Hellas and of the Boon-oo- 
rong. In yet another legend the bandicoot was the selfish 
owner of fire; but (like Soma in the Veda and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana) fire was stolen from the bandicoot by the hawk 
and given to men. “In the Rig Veda the god Indra often ap- 

ars as a hawk; while flying away he carries in his claw the 

uminous ambrosia ” (Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology). Another 

Australian myth alleges that fire was stolen from one Kondole, 
and placed in the grass-tree, whence it can be extracted by rub- 
bing. This myth recurs in America and New Zealand. Lastly, 
the blacks of Lake Condah have a true Promethean myth of an 
anthropomorphic Fire-stealer, “A man threw up a spear—up- 
wards towards the clouds—and to the speara string was attached. 
The man climbed up with the help of this string, and brought fire 
down to the earth from the sun.” Here we have a mere savage 
variant of the myth about the theft of Prometheus handed down 
by Servius (Ecl. vi. 42). “Prometheus, son of Iapetus and 
Clymene, is said to have climbed up to Heaven by the aid of 
Minerva, and to have stolen fire by holding a rod to the burning 
wheel of the Sun.” 

‘The Andaman Islanders, as far as we are acquainted with their 
mythology (which is not very far), do not regard the Fire-bringer 
as a Fire-stealer. Their demiurge and Fire-bringer (Prometheus 
was both) is called Puluga, He brought to men two sorts of 
wood, which he stacked in layers, and then induced Mother Sun 
to sit on the pile till she had ignited it. As in Bulgaria, Mexico, 
and many other lands, the Sun is regarded as a personal being, 
who could sit down on a pile of wood without inconvenience. 
Another myth gives to a ghost the part of Fire-bringer (E. H. Man, 
on Andaman Islanders, Journal Anthrop. Inst., Nov. 1882). 

In New Zealand the great hero is Maui, and Maui is naturally 
the Fire-stealer. An ancient being named. Mauika was the Lord 
of Fire; his body was full of it. Maui went and asked him for 
a light, and gradually borrowed from him all his fingers and toes. 
Finally, when Maui stole his great toe, fire pursued him, and he 
was only saved by calling down the heavy rain from heaven. 
When the water reached his top-knot, the seeds of fire fled from 
it into certain trees. “ These are the trees from which fire is still 
obtained by friction.” This exactly answers to the Australian 
myth of the hiding of fire in the grass-tree, out of which it can 
even now be rubbed. By the way Maui threw a bird into the 
tire, and its feathers were burned in the flames, which accounts 


But it is almost impossible | 


for its colour. This corresponds to the burning of the French wren 
and of the Australian bird fire-stealer and American squirrel. We 
may also — compare the Roman fire-bird, incendiaria avis, 
mentioned as inauspicious by Pliny. The Mangaian form of the 
story of Maui's fire-stealing is much more interesting. To make a 
long tale short, fire was the property of a lord of the under- 
world. Maui flew down to him (here the bird comes in again) in 
the shape of a red pigeon, stole two fire-sticks, and flew back to 
earth, where he imparted the knowledge of fire-kindling to men. 
“Often,” says Mr. Gill in his Myths and Songs of the South 
Pacific, “ when listening to the story of this Polynesian Prome- 
theus the question has been proposed to me, ‘Who taught your 
ancestors the art of kindling fire?’” Surely this is very good 
evidence, especially as Mr. Gill’s book is recommended by a pre- 
face by Professor Max Miiller. 

Leaving Australia and the South Sea Islands, we may pursue 
the tracks of the Fire-stealer in North America. Mr. Sproat, whu 
visited Vancouver's [sland in 1860, and passed several years in close 
converse with the Ahts, thus tells their tale of the Fire-stealer, 
Ile was, as might be expected, an animal, ‘“ Quawteaht made the 
earth and also all the animals, but had not given them fire, which 
burned only in the dwelling-place of the cuttle-fish (Telhoop), 
who could live both on the Jand and in the sea. All the beasts of 
the forests went in search of the necessary element (for in those days 
the beasts required fire, having the Indians in their, bodies), which 
was finally discovered and stolen from the house of Telhoop by 
the deer (Mouch), who carried it away, as the natives curiously 
describe it both by words and signs, in the joint of his hind-leg. 
The narrators vary slightly in this legend; some asserting that the 
fire was stolen from the cuttle-fish, others that it was taken from 
Quawteaht. All agree that it was not bestowed as a gift but was 
surreptitiously obtained.” ' In this myth it is necessary to explain 
that Quawteaht was the original non-natural magnified man who 
made most things. The remark that the “ beasts had Indians in 
their bodies” is an early piece of savage rationalism. The Abts 
have, like most savages, the Darwinian myth of human descent 
from the beasts. They also find beasts, in their legends, acting 
like men. They combine their information, and account for the 
human actions of the beasts on the hypothesis that they were 
directed by the Indians to whom they later gave birth. 

There is no myth more popular along the North-West American 
coast than that of the Fire-stealer. Among the Thlinkeets the 
Fire-stealer was, naturally, Yehl, for Yehl is the Maui or Pro- 
metheus of the race. He commonly flew about, like Odin, in 
raven gear, and by the speed of his raven-wings he was enabled 
to steal light from its original possessor. Fire he also stole in 
the form of a bird, like Maui, carrying a brand in his beak till he 
reached the Thlinkeets. There the fire dropped on stones and 
sticks, from which it is still obtained by striking the stones 
together, or rubbing together the bits of wood. Kuhn, in his 
Herabl:unft des Feuers, though little acquainted with non-Aryan 
myths, has very properly connected the stories of fire-stealing with 
the myths of soma-stealing in India, and of the theft of Suttungr’s 
mead by Odin in his eagle shape. Yehl only stole water from 
Khanukh’s well, as Odin pilfered the mead, and then flew off like 
a raven (Bancroft, iii. 100). Among the Cahrocs the hero of 
fire-stealing is a Coyote—indeed the Coyote is the Prometheus of 
many American tribes. Fire he “ boned” (like the deer among 
the Ahts) from two old women, like theGraiz. Before attempting 
the theft he established relays of swift-footed beasts to carry on 
the precious burden. In the adventure the squirrel’s tail (like the 
feathers of the French wren and Australian bird) was scorched, 
and the frog lost his tail altogether. At last the frog reached the 
land of the Cahrocs, though he was nearly caught on the post, so 
to speak, by one of the owners of fire. He spat the fire out on 
wood, whence the Cahrocs still extract it by friction. Among 
the Navajos the Coyote is again the Fire-stealer. These tales will 
serve as examples of savage myths of fire-stealing. The idea of 
theft is almost universal, and the thief is usually an animal, most 
frequently a bird, or, by a touch of early euhemerism, a man who 
can put on the form of a bird. 

Among the Aryans of India, too, and among the Greeks, fire was 
looked on as originally stolen property. Birds had much to do with 
the theft (not of fire but of soma) in India. In Greece we see little 
trace of their agency, except in the myth which declares that 
Prometheus was carried up to heaven on the wings of all the fowls. 
In the Veda there are vestiges of various fire myths; the one most 
to our purpose avers that Matarigvan brought forth Agni (tire) 
from his hiding-place, and gave him to the priestly class of 
Bhrigus, while Bhrigu himself is occasionally regarded as the 
Purphoros. The same part is attributed to the Angiras, and Agni 
is even called an Angiras. But Mataricvan is recognized by Roth 
as the regular Titanic Prometheus (or Yehl, or Maui, we may add) 
of the Vedic poets, Agui is so far like the Aht cuttle-fish, that 
he hid himself in the waters, where his place of concealment 
was pointed out by a fish. Kuhn is inclined to regard Mata- 
rigvan as merely another name of Agni, The bird plays a 
part in the Vedas and Drahmanas not as a stealer of fire, but 
of Soma, or of amrta, a kind of ambrosia, which is stolen 
by Indra in the form of a hawk (Kuhn, p. 144). In the 
Aitareya Brahmana (iii. 25) the Gods desire to steal Soma, 
and the Metres transform themselves into birds, and attempt 
the theft. The other Metres failed, but “the Gayatri, when 
flying up, frightened the guardians of Soma, and seized him with 
her feet and bill. Oue of the guardians of Soma shot an arrow 
at her, which cut off the nail of her left leg. This became a 
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upine. In this myth we find the Aryans in their sacerdotage. 
hey have the old savage conception of the bird-thief, and they 
apply it painfully to explain the details of their. libations and 
sacrifices. The bird swallowed some of the Soma, and therefore, 
to make up the deficiency, sour milk has to be added to the 
evening libation. $9 

The Greek legend of Prometheus in its earliest literary form, 
as preserved by Hesiod, is too well known to need repetition. 
Prometheus derided and deceived Zeus ; Zeus took away fire from 
men; Prometheus stole it in a hollow fennel-stalk, as the Cabroe 
deer hid it in the hollow of his leg-bone. Prometheus, whether 
his name be connected with the Indian Pramantha (fire-drill), or 
be merely a type of foresight, is no more than the demiurge and 
“culture-hero” of early Greece. Like Yehl, and Qat, and 
Quawteaht, and Maui, and Manabozho, and the Coyote, and 
Wolf, and Cockatoo in America and Australia, he is the teacher 
of all human arts. He is recognized as the Fire-stealer, and by 
the time of Aischylus his myth is ripe for treatment of a sub- 
limely moral and tragical character. But in the beginning his 
réle is no more than what dozens of imaginary men and beasts 
play among savage races. ‘ 

People have often asked why birds are so frequently employed 
as Fire-stealers» It has been suggested that the lightning was per- 
gonified as a bird, and that fire might have been regarded as 
derived from lightning. The “thunder-bird” of the Cherokees 
and Zulus might be quoted in support of this view. But we are 
never told that the thunder-bird brought fire to men. Nor does 
this theory in any wayeexplain the belief that fire was stolen. We 
have already offered a conjecture as to that point, and it may be 
added that, where swiftness is wanted in a messenger, birds natu- 
rally offer themselves to the imagination. Swift beasts serve the 
turn just as well, where the coyote and deer are worshipful 
animals, Again, in most savage countries, the demiurge and Fire- 
stealer is the bird or beast most popular as a totem, or protecting 
and paternal friend. To the good deeds of such a benefactor, fire- 
stealing might naturally be added. This is pure guesswork, but 
we think that the wide distribution of the myth of the Fire-stealer, 
and the early attribution of the theft to animals rather than to 
men, has now been pretty firmly established. African myths on 
the subject still demand investigation, but from Vancouver's 
Island to New Zealand, Australia, the Andaman Isles, India, 
Greece, Scandinavia, the itinerary of the legend may readily be 
followed. 


TRICYCLES. 


ILL the G. P. R. James of the future begin his novel with 

the statement that on a sunny afternoon towards the close 

of the nineteenth century two travellers might have been seen 
making their way over the broken but picturesque wood pavement 
of Piccadilly by the aid of a singular machine running on three 
wheels resembling nought else constructed by man? Possibly 
such a commencement might be at once fitting and truthful, and it 
is easy to imagine how an exciting chapter might. be constructed 
by following the adventures of the travellers after their night’s 
rest, describing the terrible suffering from thirst endured on a 
Sunday ride, and telling of the masterly manceuvre by which at 
last one of them baffled the police and obtained a a of beer for 
his fainting companion. Tricycling seems not unlikely to be be- 
fore long one of the principal features of road travel, and is just 
such a custom as should have charms for the antiquarian 
novelist. For some time past bicycling has been much in 
fashion among certain classes of Her Majesty's subjects, and 
every Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning spare young men 
clad in a garb which has uncharitably but not untruthfully been 
compared to that largely worn at Portland have been seen to 
tear along the streets on the way apparently to pleasant country 
lanes. Of late, however, a strange contrivance with three wheels, 
which at first received considerable criticism from the outspoken 
youth of London, has become more and. more common; and now 
it not only rivals the bicycle, but seems likely for practical pur- 
poses to supplant it. This at least may be gathered from the 
statements of a very competent authority, Mr. H. H. Griffin, who 
every year makes out a full list of all the new vehicles which 
have been devised (Tricycles of the Year; Bicycles of the Year. 
L. Upcott Gill). In the preface to his catalogue of tricycles 
for 1883 he says that of late the bicycle has been comparatively 
neglected, “the talents of the inventors and skill of the makers” 
having been “ lavished on the improvement of the People’s Vehicle,” 
and that more improvements have been made in tricycles in the 
og twelve months than in bicycles during four years; and at last 
grows so enthusiastic over the progress which has been made 

ag to declare that Britons, who have been designated a nation of 
. sho keepers, are likely in a few years to. be known as “a nation of 
appellation which he considers to be as 
complimentary as the other is unflattering. Heis very likely right, 
and “cycling” may be a much more noble pursuit than keeping a 
shop ; but, true and gratifying as his statement may be, how pain- 
fully must it bring home to not a few people the depth of their own 
ignorance. Putting aside those for whom Mr. Griffin’s list is in- 
tended, how many men could conscientiously say that they had the 
slightest idea either of the merits of the tricycle or of its wide and 
increasing popularity? Yet very great merits must this most 


Peculiar machine have, and very wide indeed must its popularity be | 


amongst some classes; for Mr. Griffin's catalogue shows that the 
manufacture of tricycles has now become a aaa, and that 
skill and ingenuity of a high order are devoted to perfecting them. 
This list, which, as we understand, refers only to the inventions of | 
the past year, contains descriptions, occupying 144 closely. printed 
pages, of 104 new kinds of tricycles. Now if it is worth while.for , 
Ingenious men to devote so much inventive power to devising 
machines of this kind, it is clear that there must be a large demand 
for them, Whether or not we may aspire to be known at sqme. 
future time by tbe noble name of cyclists, it seems certain that. 
the three-wheeled carriage is amazingly liked and that people 
are using it very largely ; but this great change is not at all appre-. 
ciated by those who ride in vehicles of a much more clumsy land, 
and, free from any ambition to propel themselves, are content to be , 
ignominiously drawn by horses. errr 
The shame which, it is to be hoped, some will feel when they 
discover how little they know of an important change in the , 
national habits will not be diminished by an examination of Mr. 
Griftin’s catalogue. In giving his descriptions he takes for granted 
a certain elementary knowledge, and the ingenuous reader will be 
obliged to confess to himself that this elementary knowledge he does 
not possess, Thus, in the very first description in the list, that of 
the machine grandly called the “ Duplex Excelsior Roadster,” it 
is stated that “ the frame is naturally of a different shape from the 
ordinary ; it is made throughout of weldless steel tube, and in , 
front the ‘legs,’ starting from the pedal-shaft, slant upward, and, 
arching over the wheel axles, bend low down, then up again, and 
join in a central boss from which a short backbone runs to the 
small wheel.” Now this, no doubt, is clear as daylight to the 
learned, but it may be found a little puzzling by the uninstructed 
person who is so grossly ignorant that he does not even know 
what the ordinary frame is; and some of the descriptions are ° 
much more trying than this one. There are few, however, 
which cannot be understood by anybody who is willing to. 
take pains, and trouble certainly is not thrown away in learn- 
ing how much inventive skill has been exerted in improving 
the vehicle of the present and the futuse, ‘The specifica- 
tions to which the lay reader will probably turn with the 
greatest interest are not those which Mz, Griffin has put first, | 
but those which exemplify the special merit of the three- , 
wheeled runner. Inferior in one respect to the bicycle, if.is , 
decidedly superior to it in this, that it enables two people to 
travel together, and does not therefore separate man and wife; 
indeed, as will be shown presently, it enables two men and two, 
wives to travel together. With Rok it is true, riders can 
journey side by side, but the care required by the machine must 
largely detract from the pleasures of conversation, and those ob- 
servers who have noticed the pained expression of a bicyclist’s 
face, much resembling that of a man whois knocking at a dentist's 
door, can hardly think that his pursuit is favourable to small: talk. , 
The two-seated tricycle, on the other hand, allows of untroubled 
discourse. Of “ sociables,” as they are called in the tricycling . 
world, some descriptions, but not so many in proportion to the 
others might expected, are given in Mr. Griffin's list. 
There is the “ Sociable Meteor Roadster,” with two large and com- 
fortable seats, on which a married pair may typify their easy pro- 
gress along the path of life by a pleasant trundle on the high 
road; and, to carry out the idea of a good type of family tricycle, 
there is a smaller Meteor, intended for such as are of tender years. | 
Then there are the ‘“ Cheylesmore Sociable Roadster,” in which 
the man bestrides, as a man should, a saddle, while the woman is 
fittingly accommodated with a seat, and the “Phoenix Double 
Roadster,” which has the advantage, according to the editor, of — 
being a decidedly handsome machine. These vehicles, however, 
good as they are, do not show all that invention has achieved with - 
regard to “sociables.” Considerate designers, whose knowledge 
of human nature equalled their knowledge of mechanics, bethought 
themselves of the fact that friends sometimes fall out, and that 
husband and wife may not always wish to ride together, and set 
to work to contrive a vehicle which could be arranged for one or 
two as occasion might require. Their efforts have been crowned 
with partial success, and what are termed “ convertible ” vehicles 
have been produced. Last year one was contrived which Mr. Griffin 
speaks of as the best and most popular of the day, adding, with 
severe irony, that it is particularly suitable for alady and gentleman. | 
This machine, which is called the “ Sociable Coventry Convertible 
Quadricycle,” is so constructed that one seat and one large wheel | 
can be detached, and the solitary rider thus freed from superfluous 
weight. Much ingenuity has certainly been shown in designing 
this carriage, but it seems that yet more is required, and that 
with regard to convertibles art is still at fault. If the joint pos- ‘ 
sessors of a quadricycle fall out, they cannot part on equal terms, | 
as one-half of the “convertible ” when detached is useless, What 
is desired is a two-seated carriage which, if , can be 
turned into two single-seated ones. This Mr. Griffin thinks will . 
soon be contrived, but at present the improvement has to be made. - 
To provide for extreme cases of the opposite kind, where not ' 
merely two but three or four people have a ent liking for — 
each other's company, inventive genius has been at work with | 
fairly satisfactory results. . Griffin gives a drawing and 
scription of what is called the “ Four-in-Hand Roadster,” which, ' 


' 


as its name implies, will accommodate two couples. Remarkable 
ingenuity has certainly been shown in contriving this machine, 
which is wonderfully Ke gro considering that it will catry four, ' 
may possibly prevent it from ee id 
ly deserves. Two of the riders sit, ' 


but it has one defect whic 
all the popularity it undoub 
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the other two stand behind them. Now it is to be feared that 
the latter when working the pedals arranged for them will 
bear a certain resemblance to gentlemen engaged in penitential 
exercise, or, to use the common expression, on the mill, and 
“cyclists” of sensitive mind may therefore shrink from accepting 
a place on the four-in-hand. It is to be observed that in design- 
ing this and other sociables, inventors have borne in mind that 
‘woman has her duties as well as her rights. She who mounts 
the quadricycle must not expect inglorious ease. Pedals are pro- 
vided for her, and, mati, she is expected to work them. 
For those who wad solitude on the tricycle a wonderful number of 
machines have been devised by enterprising makers, and it is per- 
missible to think that something approaching perfection has been 
attained, and that there is not now room for any great improve- 
ment. Almost all the machines described by Mr. Griffin are, like 
the sociables, roadsters, only two or three racers being mentioned ; 
and this is not to be wondered at, for, in spite of the wonderful 
speed that can be attained on tricycles, which can be run at the 
rate of seventeen miles an hour or more, it seems likely that they 
will be much more required for use than for amusement. The 
bicycle, though in the most literal sense of the words now run 
very hard by three-wheeled carriages, is likely to be more popular 
for racing, as machines of this kind can now be made which, 
with a 55-inch driving wheel, only weigh 25 lbs., and it is 
difficult to understand how an expert on one of these is to 
be rivalled by a tricycle rider handicapped by greater weight 
and greater friction. Mr. Griffin states that though there was 
little improvement of roadster bicycles last year, there was great 
improvement in the construction of racers, and this seems to 
indicate what may be termed the future of the bicycle. For 
journeys along roads the tricycle is already preferred, and probably 
in the end it will entirely supplant the other vehicle. It is much 
steadier than the lighter vehicle, on which even skilled riders 
often seem very uncomfortable, and apparently is much better for 
going uphill. Although it requires more labour than the other, it 
must require far less expenditure of muscular power than walking, 
inasmuch as with its aid a man can easily do twice the work that 
he could accomplish on foot. When, at perhaps no very distant 
period, the extreme wickedness of obliging animals to toil inces- 
— without giving them any choice in the matter is fully recog- 
nized, the three-wheeled vehicle will be the universal carriage ; 


- but, while every man who can afford it will have a tricycle or two 


in his coach-house, those who are of a sporting turn will keep 
bicycles for the pleasure of an occasional flat race. 


FROM PORT SAID TO SUEZ.—I. 


i voyage eastward or southward, to India or to Australia, 
is so frequently made by the way of the Canal that where 
twenty years ago the number of our countrymen who had visited 
Suez might be counted in tens, they are now to be reckoned by 
hundreds of thousands. One steamship Company recently reported 
that it had carried through nearly 70,000 passengers in five years. 
The features of the narrow strip of Egypt which can be seen from 
the deck of a steamer are therefore familiar to many people who 
have no occasion to take part in current controversies. But any 
one who threaded the Canal ten or twelve years ago will be 
surprised at the change which has come over everything in the 
interval, It was at first a rare occurrence that a steamer should 
be delayed more than twenty-four hours. At the ordinary rate 
of five miles an hour, with greater speed across the lakes, twenty 
working hours were amply sufficient for the passage. In 1870 and 
the years immediately following, about five hundred ships, 
or one-and-a-half a day, used to traverse the Canal. In five 
years that number was quadrupled. In 1882 the rate was eight 
steamers a day; and there can be no doubt that a great increase 
upon this number may be anticipated when the accounts for 
the present year are made up. <A recent traveller saw in the 
month of March as many as six large steamers lying in Lake 
Timsah off Ismailich to await their turns to enter the narrow 
s at either end, and at least as many more in sight north 
or south beyond the low desert ridges. Of this enormous traffic, 
fully four-fifths are English, and recently an experienced sea-captain, 
who had been many times through the Canal, is reported to have 
said he never saw but one French steamer there, and she ran into 
his ship. In fact, all sea-going folk profess to be thankful that the 
French so seldom use the route they made, as their ships are, as 
arule, so badly managed that a sudden gale, such as is very 
common on the Isthmus, is sure to cause damage and confusion 
from the breaking of mooring-lines, awkwardness in handling, and 
want of discipline on board, where every man thinks he knows 
just as much as his commander, and says so. Yet the standing 
joke of the dull voyage is to ask the French pilot as ey new 
ship comes in sight, “ Pray, Monsieur, of what nationality is 
the approaching steamer?” “French, of course,” is the in- 
variable reply, to be falsified immediately by the appearance of 
the British flag. There is almost a French colony at Ismailieh, 
and all the higher officials of the Canal come from France, but 
many Greeks and a few Italians and Dalmatians are among the 
pilots. It is at present compulsory for every ship to have a pilot 
on board; but he does not take charge or responsibility like the 
pilot of an English port; and the result is considerable grumblin 
on the part of English captains, who see their ships badly handle 


and possibly wrecked, and who, though they cannot interfere, | 


must accept the blame. Most of them would greatly prefer, and 
would be quite competent, to navigate the Canal without the help 
of a pilot, and a great saving to ships and to the Company may be 
anticipated when pilotage is made optional. During the recent 
military operations no serious accidents occurred to our men-of- 
war or troopships for want of French pilots; nay, the traffic was 
frequently carried on at night with perfect safety. Tar more useful 
than a pilot would bean inspector at each end to see that every ship's 
cables are of suflicient strength and soundness to prevent accidents 
when tying up; and to put a few extra hands on board an insuffi- 
ciently-manned vessel to perform the heavy duty involved in pass- 
ing through the Canal. 

From the passenger's point of view the Canal is a precious boon, 
The corner of the Mediterranean on which Port Said lies is almost 
always very rough, and the succeeding calm of the Canal ig 
very refreshing, The lighthouse is so tallvand so powerful that 
it may be seen as much as twenty-four miles off, yet great diffi- 
culty is often experienced in “ picking it up,” and a steamer 
sometimes sustains a terrible tossing while perhaps heaving-to or 
steaming slowly ina cross sea. When a few buoys are passed, 
and a light-ship, we begin to perceive that Port Said contains 
several buildings besides the lighthouse ; but the land lies so low 
that we get into the middle of the town, so to speak, before we 
can see that there is any town. The ship comes to an anchor 
facing the end of a wide street, up which you can see, or fancy 
you see, what Egyptian life is like. The first thing every one re- 
marks is the sky. A few hours ago,a few miles off, you were 
under something very like the grey clouds and showers of your 
native land. Here a bright blue overhead, and a pale pink or 
yellow horizon, without cloud or mist, is the rule. For the rest, 
there is not much to remind you that you are in Egypt. An oc- 
casional camel and swarms of donkeys, here and there a woman in 
a blue veil, boatmen in turbans and dressing-gowns, and soldiers 
with the Turkish tarboosh, a couple of whom take posses- 
sion of the gangway, form the more typically Oriental 
part of the scene; but English ladies with parasols, English- 
men of every grade in life, Italian and Greek shopkeepers, a 
barrack full of French pilots in uniform—for a Frenchman abroad 
is unhappy without a uniform—and a surging crowd of English 
sailors ashore on leave, or thronging the quay, or pulling an eight- 
oar boat with a stroke all together which excites the admiration 
and surprise of the native boatmen standing up and rowing for- 
ward—all these sights remind you at every turn that Port Said 
is not strictly speaking Egyptian or Arab, but is the creation of 
European capital and enterprise. While the passengers go into 
the town and try to realize that they are in Kgypt, the captain 
and the agent are busy. First there is the coaling. Opposite 
the town, in a kind of harbour apart, are some fourteen or 
fifteen ships moored in a row and all flying the British flag. 
These are colliers, chiefly from the Tyne. They are busy dis- 
charging coal, which is stacked up in mountainous pyramids 
between the harbour and the eastern desert. A little puffing 
tug brings a train of barges alongside your ship, and a crowd 
of half-naked natives, on whose complexion coal dust has but 
little effect, carry their baskets in endless procession in at 
one port and out of another singing to a wild Arab air 
all the time, and drowning sight and sound alike in blackness 
and howling. These poor wretches were last year the instru- 
ments of Araby’s tyrannical folly. He ordered them to strike 
on the European model. Vessels coming through could get 
no coal. The coal-heavers, meanwhile, starved in their wretched 
hovels beyond the English cemetery; but Araby and the Turks 
had the pleasure of seeing English tradesmen incommoded, and the 
coal diverted to Malta and Naples, The second thing that occu- 
pies the captain and agent is the selection of a pilot, which, if the 
agent be clever, has been tacitly arranged already. Of course 
every captain would like, since he must have a pilot, to have an 
English one; but very few, if any, English pilots remain in the 
service of the Company. Next best, perhaps, are the Greeks; but, 
however unwilling, most captains have of course to put up with a 
Frenchman, who refuses either to speak or understand any lan- 
guage but his own, who is very imperfectly acquainted with the 
rudiments of seamanship, and who has such an overweening sense 
of his own importance that he seldom leaves the ship without a 
formal complaint. This matter settled, the last thing is to inquire 
when the Canal is to be entered. Every master is anxious to get 
his passengers, and especially his crew, away from Port Said 
before night falls, Even the first station—at Ras el Esh, “the 
cape of bread”—where there is bare desert on the left hand, 
and the shallow lake teeming with white birds on the right, 
would be better than Port Said with its grog-shops, its gaming- 
houses, and many another low haunt of vice and dissipation, to 
say nothing of foul smells, petty thieves, and mosquitoes. But 
before we can get into the Canal there are perhaps four or five 
ships to come out; there are perhaps two or three to go in; there 
is perhaps a mail steamer, to which all others have to give place. 
In short, the number of different things which have to be arranged 
and considered often cause a delay at starting which seems un- 
accountable to the passenger making his first voyage through. 
Last, and worst of all, is a telegram, now unfortunately much too 
frequent, that a ship is aground at Station 5, or at the soth kilo- 
metre, or elsewhere, and all traffic is stopped for an indefinite 


period. 


The advocates of a wider canal than the present one have to 
answer a very curious question—a question which, prior to ex- 
perience, no one would have thought of asking, It is briefly this. 
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Why do only small steamers go aground in the Canal? The 
answer is of great importance in judging of the various schemes 
which are now before the public, and it accounts for the unanimity 
with which the people most interested in the matter—namely, 
the masters of ships—ask for a second canal of the same 
width as the present one. When a large ocean-steamer, 
erhaps more than forty feet wide, threads its way between 
the narrow shelving banks, it approaches so close to the sides of 
the Canal, whichis only about seventy feet wide on the average at 
the bottom, that, as is easily seen, the angle between the keel of 
the ship and the line of the Canal is very acute, or they are almost 
parallel, and owing to the length of the steamer and the narrow- 
ness of the passage must continue so whatever may happen. But, 
if we look at the case of a small steamer, we can see in a moment 
that her danger of grounding is much greater. It is impossible 
éven at the slow rate of five miles an hour to keep her sides 
arallel to the bank, and the chances of her getting across the 
water-way are greatly increased by the wind which blows some- 
times very strongly, not across, but up and down the Canal from 
south to north, or from north to south. Thus, to take a single 
example which occurred only a few months ago; one of the 
largest English passenger steamers afloat formed the leader of a 
string of four which were being slowly conducted towards Suez. 
Near El Ferdan, where the bank is very precipitous, the north 
wind became so powerful that the pilots agreed to tie up and 
wait foralull, The large steamer was speedily moored to the 
bank, but not so a small steamer, hailing from a_neigh- 
bouring country, which came next behind. Time after time 
her hawsers broke, and each time, though her steersman kept her 
“end on,” she approached more and more near the stern of her 
great neighbour. Finally there was nothing for it but to let her 
run on past, in doing which she carried away the mainyard of her 
leader, with a boat, and several feet of bulwark, and ended by 
getting well across the narrow part of the Canal beyond, and 
stopping all traffic for four or five days. An example like this, 
which is of very common occurrence, will show that what sea- 
going people would prefer would be a second line of canal, with here 
and there a siding into the old line, so that outward-bound ships 
should take one passage and homeward-bound another, and that 
when the water-way in either is stopped by any accident, it would 
be possible, by deviating for a few miles, to avoid the obstruction. 
During a recent “ block” more than twenty vessels were tied up 
at one time in various parts of the Canal, including four mail 
steamers, 


THE MESSE DES MORTS. 
—* Saturday last Berlioz’s Requiem Mass (Op. 5) was per- 


formed at the Crystal Palace for the first time in England. 

The full title of this astonishing work is the Grande Messe des 
Morts. The great musician was commissioned to write it in 
1836 by M. de Gasparin, then Minister of the Interior, to whom 
it is dedicated; and it was originally designed for performance 
at the Government expense at the annual funeral service in 
honour of those who fell, in 1830, during the days of July. 
To this use, however, it was somehow never applied. Begun in 
1836 (its place in the master’s work is between the Harold en 
Italie, on the one hand, and the Roméo et Juliette on the 
other), it should have been heard, had all gone well, in the July 
of 1837. For some occult reason the opportunity was allowed 
to pass, and Berlioz, who was heavily in debt to his copyists 
and his choristers, could get from the new Minister neither his 
money nor a date for the production of his work. “Je commen- 
cais,” he says, “& perdre patience quand un jour, au sortir du 
cabinet de M. XX. . . et aprés une discussion trés-vive que j’avais 
eue avec lui & ce sujet, le canon des Invalides annonca la prise de 
Constantine. Deux heures aprés je fus prié en toute hate a 
retourner au ministére. M. ...venait de trouver le moyen 
de se débarrasser de moi.” General Damremont had fallen before 
Constantine ; and it had been determined that a special service in 
his honour and that of his fellow-soldiers “ morts sur le champ 
@honneur” should be held in the Church of the Invalides. 
General Bernard, then at the head of the Ministry of War, had 
charge of the affair, and was not unwilling that it should be 
dignified by the music of Berlioz’s Requiem. On hearing the news, 
Cherubini and his faction at once began intriguing with all their 
might against the musician and his work. It was all to no pur- 
pose however. The Minister of War had given his word that 
the Requiem should be produced, and produced it was. The risks 
it ran and the dangers it surmounted appear to have been con- 
siderable, Habeneck, an ardent. disciple of Cherubini, was com- 
missioned to conduct the performance. “ Allons! bon!.” was the 
comment of Berlioz when he heard that he was not to be entrusted 
with the conduct of his own work; “autre tuile qui me tombe 
sur la téte,” and he set himself to see that Habeneck did not play 
him false. If he is to be believed—and there is no reason 
why he should not—his suspicions were fully justified by the 
event. At the entry of the “Tuba mirum”—the critical in- 
stant of the performance—Habeneck laid down his biton and 
began taking snuff. Berlioz, however, was on his guard. 
He took up the conducting as Habeneck—“|'incomparable 
— ”—laid it down; legion by legion he led his soldiers into 
tle; story by story he built up the “ structure brave, the mani- 
fold music” he had dreamed, till the “ pinnacled glory ” was com- 


plete, and an effect perhaps the most tremendous in music was 
achieved. Berlioz believed that Habeneck had acted thus on pur- 
pose. “Je n’y veux songer,” he says; “ mais je n’en doute 
pas.” As he knew his man, his opinion is entitled to be con- 
sidered with respect. For the rest, it must be added that, suc- 


‘cessful as it was, his Reguiem profited him but little. It was 


long ere he could get paid for it; he heard it but thrice in his 
life ; it won him the cross of the Legion of Honour in no better 
company than that of the illustrious Duponchel. All the same, 
he regarded it with extraordinary affection and esteem. “If it 
were decreed,” he wrote, “that all my work should be annihi- 
lated, I should crave mercy for the Requiem.” To those who 
have heard it—even as it was produced at the Crystal Palace—his 
solicitude seems natural and pardonable enough. It is, as he said 
of a symphony of Beethoven, a masterpiece of taste, of inspira- 
tion, and of technical skill. And it is something besides ; it is 
a work unique and unapproachable of its kind, a new departure in 
religious music, and withal as powerful and complete an expres- 
sion of Romanticism as exists in art. 

As an example of the composer's method and ambition, his 
admirable union of delicacy and daring, of fiery imagination with 
exquisite tact, of energy with adroitness, and of passion with inge- 
nuity and skill, the Messe des Morts is representative work. To 
begin with, it is written for an orchestra of exceptional volume 
and variety, and with a view to the production of effects of sonority 
unique in music. As Berlioz imagined the thing, it is scored for 
a six-part choir of 210 voices, in conjunction with a principal 
orchestra of 140 instruments. This orchestra is thus composed :— 
There are 4 flutes, 2 oboes, 4 clarinets, 8 bassoons, 2 English horns, 
12 horns, 50 violins, 20 violas, 20 violoncellos, and 18 double- 
basses. It is supplemented by four brass bands, of eight-and- 
thirty executants in all, placed at its own four corners, which con- 
sist of (1) 4 cornets, 4 trombones, and 2 tubas; of (2) 4 trumpets 
and 4 trombones; of (3) 4 trumpets and 4 trombones; and (4) of 
4 trumpets, 4 trombones, and 4 ophicleides; together with a de- 
tachment, four-and-twenty strong, of instruments of percussion, 
which includes 2 double drums, 4 gongs, 10 pairs of cymbals, and 
8 pairs of kettledrums, manned by 10 drummers, To 
heard as Berlioz would have us hear it, then, the Reguiem 
demands an array of four hundred and fourteen executants. Less 
than that number he is not prepared to use. He has left direc- 
tions that, in the event of the voices being increased, the in- 
struments must be strengthened in proportion; the idea that his 
work might possibly be essayed on a smaller scale seems never to 
have entered his head, for nowhere in his writings does he deign, 
so far as we know, to enter on its consideration. And it must 
not be supposed that his ambition reaches no further than the pro- 
duction of an enormous body of sound. Nowhere in the work 
are ali his forces clashed together at once ; nowhere does he leave 
himself with his last word said and his last reserves in action. 
He is too great and complete an artist for that. His orchestra- 
tion is marked by none of the originalité voulue, the determination 
to make an effect at any cost, the tendency to excessiveness and ex- 
aggeration, which are too often unpleasantly apparent in the orches- 
tration of Wagner. To Berlioz the orchestra is composed not so 
much of instruments as of things passionate and sentient, each 
with its peculiar capacity of expression and emotion, each with 
its special dramatic quality, each with its individual dramatic 
function. His effects, however novel, are always imaginative and 
right; are always in balance and measure, however tremendous ; 
however unexpected and surprising are always in perfect conso- 
nance with the occasion on which they are invoked. Nothing 
can be better than his distribution of light and shade, more 
acute and unerring than his sense of mass and proportion, more 
vigorous and intelligent than his handling of the emotional in- 
terest of his work, more brilliant and suggestive than his achieve- 
ments in the co-ordination of varied types of timbre and tone. 
That this is so an examination the most cursory of the Messe des 
Morts, which has several times been heard of late years in Paris 
and elsewhere, will suflice to show. 

The first of the great effects is that produced by the introduction 
of the “Tuba mirum.” The “ Dies Ire,” with a metronome mark of 
ninety-six crotchets, concludes, after an orchestral passage in 
ascending chromatics, on a point d’orgue. Hardly has the sound 
of it ceased, ere from the brass about the orchestra there comes 
the blare of trumpets. ‘La mesure s‘élargit du double,” writes 
Berlioz (the metronome mark is seventy-six crotchets), “tous les 
instruments de cuivre éclatent d’abord ala fois dans le nouveau 
mouvement, puis s'interpellent et se répondent & distance par des 
entrées. successives échafaudées & la tierce supérieure les unes sur 
les autres.” To a simple fanfare succeeds the shattering sound of 
all the brass in conjunction; the drums beat, terribly; from the 
far corners of the world the trumpets of the night hold converse, 
and as they cease, on a background of dull and sinister harmonies, 
interrupted at intervals by blasts of threatening and doom, in 
a slower and more solemn measure, the basses are heard in dread 
and lamentation :— 

Tuba mirum spargens sonum 

Per sepulchra regionum 

Coget omnes ante thronum. 
The effect—which is in some sort imitated in the “ Judex ergo "— 
is indescribable. The musician has tried to picture the Last 
Judgment; and your heart stands still as you listen. It 
seems that he must, have said his last word, and that every- 
thing that follows this tremendous utterance must of neces- 
sity be in the nature of an anticlimax. But the case is the 
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reverse. On Saturday an even deeper impression was created by 
the “ Rex tremendz,” the “ Offertorium,” and the “ Lacrymosa, 

than by the “Tuba mirum,” and there were other numbers—the 
lovely “Sanctus” and the radiant “ Hosanna ”—that pleased almost 
as much as these. In truth, the French master’s imagination is 
throughout on a level with his great argument; and his invention, 
his tact and readiness and resource, his technical skill, are more 
than equal to the demands that are made upon them. Between 
the “ Tuba mirum ” and the “ Rex tremende,” both masterpieces 
of dramatic effect and choral and orchestral writing, he has placed 
the “Quid sum miser,” which is scored for tenors and 

(“ Avec un sentiment de crainte et d’humilité ” is the direction 
affixed), for low strings and English horns; the relief it affords 
is admirable. The “Rex tremende” in its turn is s 

by the “Querens me,” which is an unaccompanied chorus 
for sopranos, tenors, and basses, and which is music as touching 
and beautiful as has been heard; and this is followed by 
the “ Lacrymosa,” a number of extraordinary complexity, both 
choral and orchestral, and producing, as we have noted, one of the 
completest impressions of the afternoon. In the “ Offertorium ” 
the vocal parts—for sopranos, tenors, and basses—are written on 
two notes, the orchestral accompaniment being remarkable for its 
harmonic richness, the number and variety of its progressions, and 
the extreme beauty of its instrumental combinations. In the 
“ Hostias” an extraordinary effect is obtained by the conjunction 
of a chord of flutes with eight trombones in unison. The 
“Sanctus,” which comes next, is an admirable example of the 
master’s tact and fulness of resource, Up to the present we have 
had but choral and orchestral work. In the “ Sanctus,” in which the 
composer brings in his contraltos for the first time, he employs at 
exactly the right moment a tenor solo, which, in a melody of singu- 
lar breadth and beauty, he accompanies with a flute, on a ground 
of muted violins divided into four parts, in chords on a tremolo 
bass. In the reprise of the “ Sanctus,” after the first entry of the 
“ Hosanna,” the flute is made to sound in conjunction with a certain 
combination of instruments of percussion, which touches the 
serene and happy song of thanksgiving as with the voice of the 
very grave. 

Of the character and quality of the music of the Requiem 
there would, had we but space, be much to say. We have de- 
scribed it as a new departure in religious music ; and ina sort the 
description is correct enough. Religious in the sense in which 
Bach or Handel or Palestrina is religious, Berlioz is not. The 
difference between the Messe des Morts and the Missa Pape 
Marcelli, for instance, is that between Angelico and Delacroix. 
In the Messe des Morts we have an abundance of energy, of 
ae of daring, and imagination and understanding; but we 

ve no religion in the old acceptation of the word. The work 
is religious, but as a number from the Légende des Siécles is 
religious. It has, so Mr. Barry tells us, in his clever and 
workmanlike account of it in the Crystal Palace programme, 
th. The name is a good one, 
and may stand. The Requiem is, in fact, a descriptive and 
dramatic poem in sounds on the supreme issues of mortality 
—the fact of death, the terrors of the Judgment, the acts of 
resurrection and of victory. In its first number, the “ Requiem 
et Kyrie,” the religious sentiment is expressed with much 
truth and a great deal of insight; but the matter and the spirit, 
great as they are, are scarcely of equal interest with the manner, 
which in every bar is that of a supreme artist. With the 
“Dies Ire” the feeling changes and becomes mainly dramatic. 
It remains so until the end. The musician seldom 
for himself, but for and through others. In the “Tuba 
mirum” he does not prostrate himself and veil his face; he 
summons all his energies and paints the effect of “the thunder of 
the trumpets of the night.” In the “ Lacrymosa,” with its ela- 
orate and significant orchestration, its complex and ambitious 
interchange of choral effects, its desperate iteration of the great 
word “ judicandus,” he is interested not so much in the fact of 
the “ Lacrymosa dies illa” as in its possible effect on the guilty 
and fearful human race. For the “Otfertorium,” that magnificent 
expression of timid hope and eternal humility, he has descended 
to purgatory, and learned something of the thought and feelings 
of its denizens. 

There is some fault to be found with Mr. Manns’s rendering of 
the Requiem. Some liberties had been taken with the text— 
amongst others the suppression of some thirty bars of the “ Dies 
Ire,” which involved a new entry for the “ Tuba mirum”—the band 
and chorus were not in full strength ; under Mr. Manns’s beat, which 
is exceedingly intelligent, but a little tame, more than one of the 
‘greater movements came haltingly off; the chorus was nearly 
always feeble in attack, and scarcely skilful enough for the enormous 
task imposed upon it. It must be added, in justice to Mr. Manns 
(who was vigorously and steadily applauded), that he deserves 

t credit for the courage and enterprise he has shown in bring- 
-ing forward, with the limited means at his disposal, so gigantic a 
work as the Requiem, and that he is greatly to be commended 
for the comparative success he has achieved. It is to be hoped, 
however, that he will go still further than he has gone, and pro- 
duce the Mass as ite composer would have wished it to be pro- 
-duced;-and in a more suitable place than the concert-room at the 
Orystal Palace. 


> 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


N° reader of Mr. Huc’s pleasant story of his Journey through 
Tartary, Thibet, and China can be unaware that there are at 
least many curious external resemblances between Buddhism ang 
Christianity, especially in its Roman Catholic form. Dr. Clarke, 
in the paper he has contributed to the North American Review on 
“ Affinities of Buddhism and Christianity,” has dealt in ap 
interesting way with what is certainly an interesting subject, 
though we do not know that he has much which is actually new 
to scholars to communicate. The closer intercourse between 
Europe and the East, as well as the revived interest in religious 
and quasi-religious questions and the modern tendency to apply 
the “ comparative ” method to their discussion, has conspired of 
late years to draw attention to what is in fact the most widely- 
spread religious system in the world, for its votaries largely oute 
number the entire aggregate of professing Christians of every clasy 
Schopenhauer again, as we had occasion to point out last year 
(May 6, 1882) was strongly attracted, not of course to the 
Christian but to the negative and atheistic aspects of Buddhism, 
and may be said to a considerable extent to have shaped his own 
philosophy upon it, though he perverted and, as has been observed, 
“ vulgarized ” it in the process. With that side of the question 
however we are not here immediately con-erned. Dr. Clarke begins 
by referring to the outward and ritual resemblance which cannot fail 
to strike even a casual observer. Thus eg. Buddhist priests 
are monks, bound by three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedi- 
ence, and mendicants like the Franciscans and Dominicans, They 
are tonsured, and in Thibet, as Huc pointed out, the Grand 
Lamas wear mitre, cope, and other insignia of the Latin episco- 
pate. Rosaries, incense, candles, processions, litanies, chanted 
psalmody, and holy water find place in Buddhist worship ; in some 
laces in China there are even images of a Virgin Queen of 
eaven with an infant in her arms holding a cross; there are 
relics, pilgrimages, and a kind of saint worship. But the resem- 
blance is by no means a merely external one, nor is it confined to 
details peculiar to Latin Christianity. In one sense indeed, as 
Dr. Clarke remarks, Buddhism may be said to bear an analogy to 
Protestantism, as being a reform of an older system. It is more 
important to note that, like Christianity, it is derived from a per- 
sonal founder, not a national tendency, and that both religions are 
“catholic, not ethnic; that is, not confined to a single race or 
nation, but by their missionary spirit passing beyond these 
boundaries, and making converts among many races.” As Chris« 
tianity, when by the Jews, ‘established itself among the 
Aryan races of Europe, so Buddhism, beginning among an Aryan 
ople—the Hindus—when expelled from Hindostan found a 
ome among the Mongol races of Eastern’ Asia. Moreover 
“both the Christian. and Buddhist Churches teach a divine 
incarnation, and worship a God-man.” The question thus natu» 
rally arises, whether these resemblances are purely casual or denote 
real affinities ; whether, in other words, either creed is derived 
from the other, or both from a common source. But of such 
mutual or common origin history bears no trace. Buddhism grew 
out of Brahmanism, as Christianity may be said to have grown 
out of Judaism, and Judaism and Brahmanism have few analogies. 
But if there are curious resemblances, there are also marked differ 
rences between the two religions. 


In placing first among these differences “the striking fact that 
Buddhism has been unable to recognize the existence of the In- 
finite Being,” and therefore “has been called Atheism by the 
majority of the best authorities,” the writer is touching on a con- 
fessedly difficult problem, or rather on what is the great crux toa 
student of the Buddhist system. We remember once hearing the 
question directly propounded to two educated and sincere Buddhists, 
whether their religion did or did not recognize a Deity, and their 
answer—evidently from no intention on their part to perplex or 
mislead—left us very much where we were before. Tt almost 
seemed as if they failed to grasp the meaning of such an inquiry, 
and were honestly unable to offer any definite reply. Dr. Déllinger 
contents himself with saying, in reference to Buddhism, that “ it 
is an oppressive thought that from 400 to 500 millions belong to 
a religion which connects with the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls that of the ‘ Nirvana,’ holding forth to man as his supreme 
end a condition of passive and otiose unconsciousness, and com- 
mending to him, as the truest and highest virtue, the negation of 
activity, will, desire, or thought.” Dr. Clarke cites a writer who, 
while anxious to vindicate the system from such an imputation, 
adds, “ An Agnostic school of Buddhism without doubt exists. 
It professes plain Atheism, and holds that every mortal, when he 
escapes from rebirths and the causation of Karma by the awaken- 
ment of the Bodhi or gnosis, will be annihilated. This Buddhism 
by Eugéne Burnouf, Saint-Hilaire, Max Miiller, Csoma de Korés, 
and, I believe, almost every writer of note, ts pronounced the orie 
ginal Buddhism—the Buddhism of the South.” At the same 
time, if the system be atheistic, it is atheistic with a difference. 
What can atheism pure and simple want with magnificent temples, 
elaborate ritual, priesthoods, religious orders, and all the outward 
semblance of apparently genuine devotion? Dr. Clarke explains 
the seeming paradox by saying that, if a system is atheistic which 
sees only the temporal and not the eternal, which acknowledges 
no Divine Creator and Ruler of the universe, and regards all but 
the finite as unknowable, then Buddhism is atheism; but then also 
much of the polytheism and idolatries of the ancient world must 
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be called atheism, and yet no one “calls the Greek worshippers 
atheists.” To most Buddhists the Buddha, though “a finite being, 
who has reached Nirvana and will one day be superseded by another 
Buddha, yet is for the time the Supreme Being, Ruler of all the 
worlds, the object of worshipand really divine, in a subordinate sense.” 
That is perhaps the best philosophical explanation that can be given 
of the difficulty ; the practical explanation, if we may judge from 
the testimony of those familiar with countries where Buddhism 
prevails, we take to be simply this—that for the learned few it is 
a scheme of atheistic philosophy, for the unlearned multitude, 
who have the common craving of humanity for supernatural aids, 
it is a form of more or less refined or debased idolatry. A popular 
religion, as has been justly observed, is always to some extent a 
corrupt religion, else it would not for the populace be a religion at 
all. They are indeed, as Dr. Clarke himself says, a minority of 
Christians who “fully realize the infinite and eternal nature of 
the Deity.” What however among Christians is an acknowledged 
defect may be called a rule in Buddhism. “In the reaction 
against Brahmanism, the Brahmanic faith in the infinite was 
wholly lost. In the fully-developed system of the ancient Hindoo 
religion, the infinite overpowered the finite, the temporal world 
was regarded as an illusion, and only the eternal was real. The 
yeaction from this extreme was so complete as to carry the 
Buddhist to the exact opposite. If to the Brahman all the finite 
world was only maya, illusion, to the Buddhists all the infinite 
unseen world was unknowable, and practically nothing.” But 
still to the ordinary Buddhist his creed is not a mere agnostic 

hilosophy, but a religion and a cult—the worship of a “ Supreme 

ing, a mighty ruler, governing all things by his will.” 

To this radical flaw, however, “the absence of the inspiration 
which comes from belief in an eternal world,” the writer traces 
with much show of reason the fatal defect in Buddhism which 
helps so far to neutralize its nobler elements and makes it “ an 
arrested religion, while Christianity.is progressive,’ so that “the 
word Christendom is synonymous with a progressive civilization, 
while Buddhism is everywhere connected with one which is 
arrested and stationary.” The positive side of its ethical teaching 
has in the main been excellent. It has taught benevolence, 
patience, self-denial, charity, toleration; its defects spring in- 
evitably from its negative aim, the desire to get rid of sorrow and 
evil by sinking into apathy rather than to triumph over them. As 
to Buddha or Sakyamuni himself, of whom it may truly be said 
that “he went about doing good,” there are remarkable analogies 
in his life and that of the Founder of Christianity, and we fully 
agree with the writer as to the absurdity of attempting to reduce 
his unquestionably historical personality—however overlaid with 
later fabulous traditions—into a solar myth. ‘This solar myth 
theory does certainly prove too much; it is a solvent powerful 
enough to dissolve all history. But there is one curious fact 
about the biography of Sakyamuni, pointed out by Professor 
Max Miiller in his Chips from a German Workshop, which 
Dr. Clarke does not notice. Under the new nomenclature of 
St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat he has found his way into 
Christian hagiology. The story of these saints—who still, we 
believe, hold their place both in the Greek and Roman Calendar 
--is ascribed (rightly according to Professor Max Miiller) to 
St. John of Damascus, the last great theologian of the Eastern 
Church, and became extremely popular during the middle ages, 
being translated into all the principal languages both of Eastern 
and Western Christendom. ‘There were indeed doubts felt about 
its authenticity, though Bellarmine put them aside as profane; 
Leo Alextius thought it had possibly been embellished, and the 
learned Bishop Huet of Avranches was inclined to be sceptical ; 
but as the names of the Saints occur in the Martyrology, and St. 
John of Damascus had himself invoked their intercession, he felt 
that he had no right to doubt. That the story is taken from the 
legendary life of Sakyamuni in the Lalita Vistara no one who 
compares the two can entertain a moment’s doubt. And this cir- 
cumstance helps, of course, to confirm the analogy, which has been 
dwelt upon, between the ethical standards of Buddhism and 
Christianity. Besides however these real and very remarkable 
resemblances, others are sometimes alleged, which it would be 
scarcely possible to explain except on the hypothesis that one 
system was derived from the other. Such, for instance, are the pre- 
existence of Buddha in heaven, his birth of a virgin, saluta- 
tion by angels, presentation in the temple, baptism by fire and 
water, dispute with the doctors, temptation in the wilder- 
hess, transtiguration, descent into hell, and ascension into 
heaven, But the Lalita Vistara, from which these stories are 
taken, was composed, according to Mr. Rhys Davids, the 
Hibbert lecturer of 1881, between six hundred and a thousand 
Years after the time of Sakyamuni, and therefore also some time 
after the introduction of Christianity into the world, by some 
Buddhist poet in Nepaul. ‘As evidence,” he observes, “ of what 
early Buddhism actually was, it is of about the same value as 
Some medizeval poem would be of the real facts of the Gospel 
history.” The best critics are indeed unanimous in declaring that 
there is no evidence of Christianity having borrowed anything 
from the older religion. Nor does it appear that, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of some later and accidental details, Buddhism 

borrowed from Christian precedents. ‘Ihe coincidences are 
certainly very remarkable, and one may be disposed to say with 
Professor-Max Miiller, after recounting the strange tale of the trans- 
formation of the founder of Buddhism into a Catholic saint, that, 
“if-he lived the life which is there described. few saints had a 


better claim to the title than Buddha.” The ethical superiority of 
Buddhism to some of the great religions of the world, such e.g. 
as Mahometanism, may perhaps be due in no small measure to its 
setting before its followers, like Christianity, not simply a rule of 
life, but a high personal exemplar. 


PROFESSOR HUGHES ON EVIDENT MAGNETISM. 


ROFESSOR D. E. HUGHES, whose name is so well 
known as the inventor of the printing telegraph and the 
microphone, has lately been turning his attention to the subject of 
magnetism, and, after reading several papers on the subject at the 
Royal Society, on Thursday the 24th inst. explained before the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians the leading 
features of his researches and the theory which he had deduced 
from their results. It is somewhat difficult to explain the novelty 
of Professor Hughes's theory, but the novelty does exist, and 
the very fact that the rough outlines of his theory resemble the 
rough outlines of most others is to us a strong presumption 
in its favour; whilst the small differences of detail, even apart 
from their experimental bases, being always in the direction 
of simplification, again increase the probabilities of Professor 
Hughes's explanation of magnetic phenomena being close to the 
actual] truth. At present he has only attempted to deal with 
what goes on when a bar of magnetic metal is magnetized or 
demagnetized, and has left the mechanism of the magnetic field 
alone, so that this part of magnetic theory has not been much ad- 
vanced since the labours of Clerk Maxwell. 

We will now, before going further, quote Professor Hugkes’s 
own definition of his theory :— 

1. That each molecule of a piece of iron, steel, or other magnetic metal, 
is a separate and independent magnet, having its two poles and distribution 
of magnetic polarity exactly the same as its total evident magnetism when 
noticed upon a steel-bar magnet. 

2. That each molecule, or its polarity, can be rotated in either direction 
upon its axis by torsion, stress, or by physical forces,as magnetism and 
electricity. 

3. That the inherent polarity or magnetism of each molecule is a constant 
quantity like gravity ; that it can neither be augmented nor destroyed. 

4. That when we have external neutrality or no apparent magnetism, 
the molecules or their polarities arrange themselves so as to satisfy their 
mutual attraction by the shortest path, and thus form a complete closed 
circuit of attraction. 

5. That when magnetism becomes evident, the molecules or their 
polarities have all rotated symmetrically in a given direction, producing a 
north pole if rotated in that direction as regards the piece of steel, ora 
south pole if rotated in the opposite direction. Also that in evident mag- 
netism we have still a symmetrical arrangement, but one whose circles of 
attraction are not completed except through an external armature joining 
both poles. 

6. That we have permanent magnetism when the molecular rigidity, as 
in tempered steel, retains them in a given direction, and transient magnetism 
whenever the molecules rotate in comparative freedom, as in soft iron. 


Now the idea of the molecular cause of magnetism is common 
to most theories. Professor Hughes, however, declines to speculate 
on why the molecules are magnets. He does not like “ fluids,” 
and the idea of currents of electricity running round each molecule 
through all time, and doing so without expenditure of energy, is 
revolting to him. He is satisfied for the present if he can hunt 
the phenomena to their last shelter in the molecule. The ordinary 
physical conceptions of molecules having magnetic properties, as 
well as the other molecular properties to which we are accus- 
tomed, and the familiar conception of ether, and the relations be- 
tween it and molecules, are all that are required for Professor 
Hughes’s theory. But panes the most valuable conception is 
that of neutrality, produced by such an arrangement of the mole- 
cules that they form a complete closed chain of attractions. Most 
other theorists have held that ina mass of iron which does not 
exhibit magnetic polarity the molecules are arranged at haphazard 
with their poles facing in all directions, so that, on the whole, the 
resultant effect is nil. It was rebellion against this view which 
first led Professor Hughes to these investigations. In the course 
of a long series of experiments on iron and steel with the induc- 
tion balance which he devised, he was quite unable to detect any 
want of symmetry in the molecular structure of unmagnetized 
bars, and therefore concluded that their molecules must have a 
definite symmetrical arrangement. Many of the original investi- 
gations were carried out by means of the induction ; 
but, as the story told by this beautiful and delicate instru- 
ment is in a very difficult language, Professor Hughes has. 
arranged a series'of demonstrations by means of a suspended 
magnetized needle by which he attempts to prove that all 
known results, and some new ones, are to be accounted for, 
if we look upon each molecule as a magnet more or less free to 
turn in all directions, solicited into one position by the mag- 
netic attractions of surrounding molecules, to another by the 
earth’s magnetism, and also able to obey the directive influence of 
other magnets, electric currents, and other disturbing causes; the 
molecular rigidity of the body acting as a break upon these move- 
ments, the breaking action of molecular rigidity replacing the 
“eoercive force” of older writers. The molecular forces or the 
conditions of the intermolecular ether give rise again to a very 
interesting phenomenon. If a bar of very hard steel be successfully 
magnetized so as to exhibit well-marked polarity, it becomes 
almost impossible to reverse this polarity, extremely strong 
magnetic influences only succeeding in reducing the bar to 
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neutrality, as if after a certain rotation in a given direction the 
limit of elasticity of something had been passed, and that some- 
thing had been actually bent ; as, for example, a hairpin may be 

over to a certain extent and will recover itself, but if 
pressed over beyond acertain distance, it bends, and it becomes not 
only difficult to straighten it again, but practically impossible to 
bend it in the opposite direction. Professor Hughes shows, as others 
have shown betore, that anything tending to set the molecules 
of a bar free, as vibration, percussion, or torsion, helps on its 
assumption of magnetic polarity when in a magnetic field; but 
perhaps he shows it by his experiments in a more pertinent way 
than has been done before. 

One of the most remarkable new effects which Professor Hughes 
has just evolved from theoretical considerations, and has then 
realized experimentally, is the superposition of eee polarities 
in the same bar producing apparent neutrality. By combining the 

urely mechanical effect of torsion with the effect of magnetization 
in the same bar of suitable steel, Professor Hughes has succeeded 
in producing bars which in their normal condition exhibit no traces 
of magnetic polarity, but yet under torsion become powerful 
magnets, the polarity being reversed by changing the direction of 
torsion, Professor Hughes has arranged a very pretty lecture- 
room experiment to illustrate the action of such abar, Two small 
liqueur glasses are arranged one on each side of a suspended steel 
bar, which is kept at right angles to the line joining the two glasses 
by a powerful permanent magnet. This bar of course assumes mag- 
netic polarity. If one of the reversible magnetic bars be held some 
inches from the suspended bar at right angles to its axis, the sus- 
aay bar can be made to strike either glass and ring it at will 
twisting the double polar bar one way or the other without 
tering the direction of its axis. A more suggestive experiment 
has rarely been seen. Here the operator actually takes hold of 
the hammer, and makes it strike one bell or the other; but 
between his hand and the hammer is interposed a complex 
mechanism of molecules, «ther, and molecular forces which dazzles 
the mind to contemplate. The direct translation of the movement 
of the hand into sound is analogous to that which takes place in 
a pianoforte, but the “action” in this case is far more compli- 
cated than in a piano. Perhaps one of the most convincing ex- 
periments shown by Professor Hughes was that of taking a train 
of very fine iron filings laid on a piece of cardboard, and drawing 
it over the pole of a magnet. At each point as it passed over the 
pole the filings arranged themselves in the form of upright 
needles, which gradually fell over as the the pole, and lay 
on each other like a mower’s swathes. It was demonstrated that, 
so long as this structure persisted, the train of filings, though 
composed of the softest iron, showed all the properties of a per- 
manent magnet, the polarity depending on the lay of the swathes. 
The moment the structure is broken up by shaking or jarring the 
polarity disappears. 

That there are certain difficulties in reconciling this riment 
with the whole theory must be admitted, but we trust Professor 
Hughes may clear them up. He attaches great importance to 
this experiment, and has carried it one step further. Taking 
a strip of wood, he drove in soft iron pins inclined at about the 
angle taken up by the needles of iron filings in the last ex- 
periment, and demonstrated that, in spite of the softness of the 
iron, this arrangement could be made into a permanent magnet, 
with one arrangement of the poles, but that no power was suffi- 
cient to give it the opposite polarity, the strongest power applied 
to reverse the polarity only suflicing to produce neutrality. Much 
of the most interesting part of Professor Hughes’s work is in 
his communications to the. Royal Society, which until the pub- 
lication of the next number of the “ Proceedings” are tabu. 
It may, however, be allowed to us to hint that certain results ob- 
tained by the passing of electric currents through magnetic metals 

ive rise to ahopethat when the molecular mechanism of magnetism 
been firmly established, it may be one step towards the ex- 
planation of the mechanism of the electric current. There are 
many points in Professor Hughes's investigations which already 
tend to support the view that an electric current is some form of 
molecular or intermolecular vibration of the conductor carrying it. 
No doubt the induction balance will play its part in the investiga- 
tion of this point, as these researches of Professor Hughes 
support strongly the view that this instrument is to many opaque 
bodies what the polariscope is to transparent substances—that is to 
say, a delicate means of detecting want of symmetry in molecular 
arrangement. 

We believe, however, that these papers, combined with the 
paper in the next number of the Journal of the Society of Telegraph 

ngineers and of Electricians, will at least provide more stimulat- 
ing food for thought for scientific — than anything which 
yd been published on electrical and allied subjects within the last 

years. 


THE BILL-BROKERS AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


4 hip new departure of the Bank of England, on which we 
commented a few weeks ago, has attracted attention to the 
peculiar. function performed by the bill-brokers in the money 
market ; and, as that function is unique in its kind, and not alto- 
gether unattended by danger, it may be worth while to discuss it at 
some little length. Originally the bill-broker, as his name implies, 
‘was a mere agent for the buying and selling of bills. He acted 


for a client just as a stockbroker acts for his client. But, altho 
there are still bill-brokers who act for clients, the term has long 
since come to mean “a kind of dependent money-lender,” to use 
the late Mr. Bagehot’s phrase. It is curious that joint-stock 
enterprise has not succeeded in bill-broking. As Mr. Bagehot 
— out years ago, joint-stock banks are driving the private 

anks out of existence. For very many years no private bank hag 
been established in London, and the old private banks have been 
gradually dying out. In the City there are now only three or four 
private banks which hold a really great position. But bill-broki 
is still mainly in the hands of private individuals and firms. Usin 
the term bill-brokers to cover both the Discount Companies ani 
the discount houses, as well as the brokers proper, we may say that 
generally they do not receive deposits from the general public, 
The banks gather up from the general public all their unused 
savings in the form of deposits, and employ those deposits in dis- 
counting bills and making loans, But the habit of saving has 
become so universal that the banks find they are themselves 
unable to employ profitably all the deposits they receive. Accord. 
ingly they lend out a considerable part of them to the bill-brokers, 
They usually lend this money for very short periods—a day, a 
couple of days, or a week ; probably, indeed, the largest part of it 
is lent “ at call”—that is to say, on condition that the bill-brokers 
shall repay it when called upon to do sv. It is the custom of the 
City for banks not to call in money which they have thus lent 
after mid-day; but one or two of the banks refuse to observe 
this custom, and exercise the right of calling in their loans at any 
hour before the close of business. ‘This violation of custom, how- 
ever, is so inconvenient, and may so seriously embarrass the bill- 
brokers, that the banks which practise it are regarded with suspicion 
by those who are compelled to have recourse to them. The bill- 
brokers, then, in addition to their own capital, which may or may 
not be large, employ large sums which they borrow from the banks, 
and for these sums they always pay interest. The profit they make 
is the difference between the interest they pay the banks and the 
interest they receive on the bills which they Ae with the money, 
Sometimes the bill-brokers, when they discount a bill—in other 
words, when they buy a bill—keep it in their own possession 
until it becomes due, and then receive the money which it repre- 
sents, At other times, and perhaps more generally, they re- 
discount the bill, They buy it from the drawer at one rate of 
discount, and they sell it to the banker at a lower rate. It is the 
= between those two rates that in this case makes their 
profit. 

The banks have an obvious advantage in dealing with the bill- 
brokers. They are thus able to lend all the sums which they 
cannot themselves employ profitably at a handsome rate of interest, 
and they are able to lend it for whatever length of time suits them, 
It will be taken for a single day, as we have said, or it will 
be taken for a longer period of time, or, again, it will be taken with 
the obligation to pay it at any moment that it may be required. 
By this means the banks are able to dispense with keeping any 
kind of unused reserve themselves. Except the mere cash in the 
till necessary to meet the hourly calls of the day, they are able 
to lend out at interest every penny they hold. And the sums 
they have so lent out they look upon as cash in hand, just as much 
as if the money was lodged at the Bank of England. But the 
banks have also this great advantage, that the bill-brokers make 
a special study of the credit and standing of merchants in the 
City, and are supposed, therefore, to be experts in bills. A busy 
banker, having a great institution to superintend, and an immense 
mass of details to look after, is not able to keep up the traditions 
which determine the standing of parties in the City. He trusts 
in great measure to the bill-brokers for this, and very often he dis- 
counts a bill brought to him by a bill-broker much more on the 
credit of the bill-broker than on his own opinion of the goodness 
of the bill. Thus the banker has two great advantages in dealing 
with the bill-broker; he gets rid of all his unused cash, receiving 
interest upon it, and he secures the judgment of an expert in regard 
to the bills with which he fills his case. And the advantage to 
the broker is likewise very great. He is able to borrow whatever 
sums he needs, and for whatever time suits him. If the rate of 
interest is high to-day, he need borrow only for the day. He may 
be able to renew his loan, or to borrow elsewhere at a considerably 
lower rate to-morrow. Again, if he takes the money at call, he 
keeps it only as long as it suits him, and is able to repay it when- 
ever he pleases. Moreover, he is able before discounting a large 
mass of bills to ascertain from the banks with which he deals 
whether they are in a position to accommodate him with the 
money he requires ; if they are he can close the transaction, while 
if they are not he can decline it. 

But, convenient as is the system both for the banks and for the 
bill-brokers, it is attended with serious danger to the —— 
market in general, and more particularly to the Bank of Englan 
If every bank kept an independent reserve for itself, none of them 
would lend to the last penny; and, therefore, if a stringe’ 
occurred, they would not be obliged to call in loans from the bill- 
brokers. But, as a matter of fact, no bank in the United Kingdom 
keeps a reserve for itself except the Bank of England, and conse- 
quently all the other banks lend out, as we have explained above, 
every penny they do not need in theirimmediate business. When, 
therefore, a difficulty arises, the bankers call in their loans from 
the bill-brokers, and as the bill-brokers are under engagements, 
they are able to repay those loans only by borrowing trom other 
banks or from the Bank of land b ordinary times, if one 
bank is obliged to callin its loans, some other bank is eager to 
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lend, and therefore the bill-brokers experience no difficulty in bor- 
rowing and paying off. Butin a period of stringency all the banks 
are in want of money, and all of them, therefore, are calling in their 
loans at the same time. The result is that the bill-brokers, who 
have borrowed the money for the purpose of buying bills, and 
have no resources of their own to repay that money, become 
entirely dependent upon the Bank of England. If the Bank 
of England lends them as much as is needed for paying off 
the loans borrowed from the other banks, all is well. Rates 
both of interest and discount will rise as a matter of course; but 
the bill-brokers will get their money, and will pay it over to 
the banks. But, if the Bank of England were to refuse to lend, 
the bill-brokers would all become insolvent. As a matter of 
course, the Bank of England does not, and could not, refuse. And 
the result is that the bill-brokers’ demands upon the Bank drain 
it of its reserve, and thus bring about a state of things which 
alarms the City. In seasons of crisis it is not unusual for the 
pill-brokers to borrow from five to ten millions sterling in the course 
of a few days from the Bank of England. Not unnaturally the 
Bank of England is restive under this demand. The Bank 
keeps its own reserve, and therefore it never lends out to the bill- 
Siokies except, as we have said, when the bill-brokers are unable 
to borrow elsewhere; in other words, the Bank of England does 
not make a convenience of the bill-brokers, but rather the bill- 
brokers make a convenience of the Bank of England. The Bank 
of England employs all its available resources in discounting bills 
and making advances, and therefore the bill-brokers are its most 
formidable competitors. Thus it will be seen that the system 
adopted by the banks maintains a class of active and skilled com- 
petitors against the Bank of England, and when the banks them- 
selves are straitened for means, they really obtain the resources 
they need from the Bank of England through the medium of the 
bill-brokers. It is not unnatural that the Bank of England 
should resent being thus made a convenience of, and should every 
now and then attempt to shake off the bill-brokers. After the 
great panic of 1857 the Bank adopted a course similar to that 
resorted to a few weeks ago, and warned the bili-brokers that in 
future they would have to keep a reserve for themselves, But the 
Bank was not able to enforce the warning, and though it never 
formally rescinded the rule, it has not for many years acted upon 
it, until suddenly the rule was revived the other day. When 
commenting upon that revival we gave reasons for thinking that 
the Bank would in future be as fittle able to act upon the rule as 
it has been in the past, and the explanation that we have now given 
will, we think, satisfy every reader that the opinion is just. But, 
all the same, there can be no doubt that the case of the Bank of 
England is rather a hard one. And it is all the more so be- 
cause undoubtedly the bill-brokers push competition to an extent 
that sometimes endangers the,money market. The bill-brokers 
are very numerous, and, as they are in ordinary times able to borrow 
any amount they need from the banks, they carry on an extremely 
keen competition with each other. Through this competition 
they lower the rate of discount from time to time, and thus they 
encourage the manufacture of bills. The brokers, being anxious 
for bills, always find drawers ready to accommodate them with 
the paper they need, and the consequence is that swindles like 
that of the City of Glasgow Bank occasionally occur. Whether 
there is at present unsound business of that kind or not we are 
unable to say; but unquestionably the competition of the bill- 
brokers during the past two years has been carried too far, and the 
rates of discount have been depressed beyond what was reasonable. 
It would therefore be a very wholesome thing if the action of the 
Bank of England checked this competition. But, for the reasons 
we have already assigned, we doubt whether it can check 
the over-competition. And the bill-brokers in fa:t know as well 
as anybody else that, when the emergency arises, the Bank will 
have to lend whether it likes or not. Nor is it merely in the dis- 
count market that over-competition amongst the brokers is carried 
too far, The bill-brokers occasionally lend upon the Stock Ex- 
change, and they encourage over-speculation there, and in like 
manner endanger the money market. But as long as the one- 
teserve system lasts, we see no possibility of changing the system 
which has gradually grown up under its influence. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES—V. 


7° select works really worthy of notice from among the hun- 
dreds of pictures of pure genre on the walls of the Academy 
isa thing which presents some difficulties. With infinite pains, 
and a sincere desire to produce something both wholesome and 
beautiful, our artists seem to be given over a good deal to the in- 
fluence of commonplace. They are undramatic, out of pure fear of 
being theatrical. The incidents of everyday life are full of sug- 
gestiveness to whoever brings a little imagination to the study of 
them. A great workshop, a dock, or a crowded street is full of 
combinations of colour and line. There is no kind of human toil 
which does not form the character of the workman, and leave its 
traces on his whole body. If genre pictures are worth painting at 
all, these are the things which they ought to represent. But it is 
just this outward paintable world which our artists neglect. 
Among all the pictures of this year’s Academy, only one can be 
praised as an honest, and at the same time poetic, study of the real 
world, It is 1493, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, which should be 
called the Pool, and which is named in the clumsy popular 


fashion “ Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a Flowi 
Tide.” This can only be called a genre picture by a stre 
of language. The figures are entirely subordinate to their sur~ 
roundings—the dirty water of the river, the barges, and the ships 
—but the work is full of human sentiment. It is not the kind of 
picture which becomes popular. No engraving of it will be sold 
by thousands, and hung in innumerable suburban villas. It is not 
gentle and pretty, but it has a striking beauty of its own, and 
shows the influence of an original artistic feeling. The qualities 
of the workmanship redeem Mr. Macbeth’s “Sacrifice ” (42), the 
picture of a girl parting with a wonderful head of auburn hair to 
a barber. It is so clever that we almost forget that the pathos is 
a little mechanical. The accessories are so skilfully painted that 
we may fairly overlook their unreality. The silk stockings of the 
barber and his profusion of blue china are only there to make a 
pretty picture, but at least they succeed. Mr. Sant’s “Impromptu 
Toilet ” (111) is large for its subject, but the tone of the colour is 
rich and harmonious. The little girl who has dressed herself in 
her mother’s gown, and is trying on a hat many _ times 
too big, is attractive and well drawn. Mr. 8S, Marks has 
sent two studies of old men, “ Where is it?” (43), and “ The 
Old Clock” (344), which are humorous and soundly painted. 
Everywhere else in the Academy we find mild sentiment, which 
is a mere echo of the more lachrymose tones of Dickens translated 
to canvas. All sense of the proportions of things must have de- 
serted Mr. Prinsep in “ After the Honeymoon” (414). An old 
lady and a young are embracing on the steps before a house door. 
The figures are almost lifesize, if any figures can be supposed to 
be below those clothes. Just such another piece ot obvious 
athos is Mr. Fildes’s “ Village Wedding” (515), though it at 
east shows a great deal of good workmanship in detail. We 
name these two genre pictures because they are typical of a whole 
class. To attempt a detailed examination of the scores of others 
= on all sides would be unprofitable even if it were 
possible, 

Before leaving the oil pictures in the Academy, we turn to the 
few which cannot well be put in any class, which are meant to be 
beautiful combinations of line and colour only. Among these we 
select first of all Mr. Poynter's “ Ides of March ” (260). The parting 
of Ceesar and Calpurnia makes, perhaps, an historical subject, but 
the dramatic element is wholly absent. The figures of the Dictator 
and his wife are lost in the prevailing shade, and we remember 
only the colouring of the work. There is a fine harmony of dark 
tones in the unlighted sky, broken by the comet, and the dimly- 
lighted hall with its marble pillars. In a corner the bust of Caesar 
shines in the reflection of a lamp. The technical workmanship is 
solid and careful. As a merely decorative picture it has undoubted 
merits, but when Ceesar is present we hope for something more 
than decoration. The pictures of Sir Frederick Leighton are dis- 
appointing. “The Dance” (158) is long, vacant, and, what is 
most fatal of all in such a subject, lifeless, The figures pose, but 
do not dance. “ Kittens” (330) is one of those studies of girlish 
forms draped in harmonious tints which the President has often 
made so beautiful. “ Kittens,” however, is not a success. The 
pees | is poor and thin for such a colourist, and there is a tone 
in the whole picture which, pace tanté virt, we can only call namby- 

amby. Thearm of the lady who is leaning her head on her hand 
in “ Memories” (332) is out of drawing. . Alma Tadema’s two 
pictures—“ The Way to the Temple” (296) and “ An Oleander” 
(343)—are of very unequal merit. His skill in painting stuffs and 
marble and light is at its best in the latter. The first is “ A Diploma 
Picture,” a fair specimen of the painter's manner, but after all a 
mere study which would have unobserved amidst his other 
works in the general exhibition of them last winter. 

In one respect at least the Grosvenor aro is distinguished 
from all the exhibitions now open. It is the only one which con- 
tains any pictures of the nude. Our artists give us so few 

rtunities of estimating their skill in this, the highest and most 

ifficult of all branches of art, that we are tempted to linger for a 
moment over these canvases in the Grosvenor. To speak of paint- 
ing the nude as a branch of art is almost a misuse of words. It 
is the basis of all skill in painting the figure, and some proof that 
he has mastered it should be demanded from every painter who 
does not intend to devote himself entirely to lan . Toa 
certain extent the test is applied. Most students work bor a time 
at least in a life class, and more or less satisfy their teachers 
that they have attained to a fair level of competence. But 
that is not enough. We should like to see young painters 
encouraged by the Academy to begin by exhibiting studies of 
the undraped human form. It should be the way in which 
they make their proofs. They would have to face the almost 
certain. prospect of seeing their canvases remain unsold; but 
that is so common a fate that no considerable addition to 
their courage would be needed to risk it. The question of 
money is not, at least by tye | supposed to enter into 
consideration in matters of art. Perhaps the Academicians 
might even by persuasion and much tact be brought to listen to 
this suggestion also. They have a means of encouraging the 
generous ambition of young painters in their hands. If it were 
known that firm and m pictures of the nude would have a 
chance of being pores | out of the Chantrey fund, artists 
might be fired by the ng of being able to leave to all time 
accessible proof that they laid the foundations of their work 
well. How eminently necessary it is that something of the kind 
should be done, and quickly, can be judged from the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Of the eight pictures of the nude on its walls, only Mr. 
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P. R. Morris's “Model” (40) can be contemplated with any 
degree of satisfaction. It is the picture—almost, we should 
imagine, the portrait—of a well-formed child playing with a 
palette in a studio, ‘The attitude is natural and the colouring 
ew What we had already said of Mr. Hale's “ Psyche 
ore Venus” (22) would have appeared to us sufficient if 
it had not been thought matter for surprise. This picture 
has been found daring, original, brilliant, poetic even, and a 
thing to thank the painter for. Those of us who dislike it have 
been roundly taxed with affected prudery, and asked how 
we contrived not to be shocked by Mr. Calderon's un- 
draped bather and Mr. Van Haanen’s naked model. The 
unfettered love of the beautiful and fine artistic courage 
of Mr. Hale’s defender has led him to assume an attitude 
of quite unnecessary superiority. We do not object to Mr. 
Hale’s “ Venus” because she displays her unveiled charms to the 
world, but because she is vulgar. The sight of the human form 
does not offend our eyes in any way, provided that it be presented 
in an artistic spirit and painted in an artistic way. It is just the 
want of that spirit and workmanship which makes Mr. Hale's 
picture bad. He has sacrificed everything to the Venus. Nothing 
can be more slovenly than the painting of Psyche. And the 
Venus is glaring in colour, That the tone of the flesh tints is 
caused by the reflections of the golden throne is not to the point. 
Mr. Hale should not have imposed upon himself the necessity of 
roducing a disagreeable effect. The attitude of the goddess, 
Peaides being blameworthy as a matter of taste, is absurd. 
She would slip off the throne if she kept it a moment. But 
we have given more space to this picture than it deserves. Steady 
encouragement of painting the nude could have no better effect 
than to make the exhibition of such work impossible, The 
figures on Mr. Burne Jones's “ Wheel of Fortune” (67) are incom- 
rably superior in taste to this Venus, but they are marred 
. the painter's solemn affectation of poetic melancholy, which 
has become as monotonous, and, to call things by their right 
names, as much of a trick as the mild domestic pathos of Mr. 
Marcus Stone. It is the mere Wertherism of art. Mr. Calderon’s 
“ Bather” (82) is an inoffensive variation of a common theme, 
“ The Study” (91), which Mr. Van Haanen sends, is simply a 
rtrait of an indifferent model which has doubtless been useful to 

im as practice, and would be quite in its place in his studio, but 
ought not to be exhibited. The nude does not mean the painting of 
naked women, “ Pharaoh’s Handmaidens”(151), by Mr. John Collier, 
is completely free from bad taste and affectation, but, unfortunately, 
thatis all. The figures are poor in drawing and monotonous in colour. 
Even negroes are not of one uniform shade of black, and the brown 
Egyptians have undoubtedly some variety of colour. We fail also 
to find anything of the dramatic element, the composition and 
purpose which go to make a picture. They can be given in one 

uiescent figure, but Mr. John Collier has left them out of his 
three. 

None of the pictures of the year, in this or any other Gallery, 
have more of the dramatic element than Mr. Nettleship’s “ Blind” 
(102), A fine old lion crawls along towards the edge of a pre- 
cipice, followed by a herd of yelping jackals. Mr. Nettleship 
seems fond of the tragedies and sorrows of lion life, and paints them 
with as much sympathy as if he had known them, It is some- 
thing new in the history of the artistic lion that he should 
become an object of pity. Just under Mr. Nettleship’s picture 
hang Mr. Watts’s four “ Riders of the Apocalypse ” (103 to 106). 
They will not maintain, still less increase, the painter's reputation. 
The subject chosen lends itself admirably to imaginative and 
varied treatment, but Mr. Watts has put the same rider on each 
horse. More imagination went to the production of Mr. Mac- 
beth’s “ Sheep-shearing” (74). Apart from a certain unctuous- 
ness of colour, a warm glow of tints which strikes us as 
being far too positive for the interior of a barn, this is a fine 

icture. The realism is a little pronounced. The shearer who is 
just resting from the toil of removing one fleece is very obviously 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, but realism becomes 
the subject well. With Mr. Macbeth’s wholesome and manly 
piece of work we take our leave of the Grosvenor Gallery. 


THE OAKS, 


We. should scarcely be overstating the case in saying that the 

Oaks is run at the very worst time of year for the purpose. 
It is supposed to be the race that tests the merits of the three-year- 
old fillies of the season, but the month in which it is run is that 
of all others during which the form of mares is proverbially 
untrustworthy. Indeed it is probable that the Oaks is very 
rarely a true-run race. We do not mean to imply that the 
best of the competitors does not often win, but there cannot 
be much doubt that the relative positions of the fillies at the 
end of the race is not to be depended upon by the student 
of public form. But if the time chosen for the Oaks is a bad 
one from a racing point of view, it might perhaps be difficult to 
find any more converient for those who go to races. Just then 
London is full of People, and they are in a racing humour. They 
have seen a battle-royal among the three-year-old colts, and 
they want to see another among the fillies. The race may not 
be a trustworthy — for future handicaps, or even for betting 
on the St. Leger, but it generally brings out some, if not most, of 


the very best fillies of the season, After the crush and the crowd 
of the Derby day, the comparative quiet of the day of the Oaks 
is most agreeable, and, after all, the very uncertainty of the race 
is not without its charms. It is something, again, that the stud 
of public form should be but a poor guide to the race for the 
Oaks. If the young men of the day— mashers,” we believe, is 
the correct word—were obliged to search their racing calendars 
and guides so soon after their prodigious studies over the Derby, 
it is not unlikely that their minds might give way under the 
strain. 

Whatever may be urged against the uncertainties of the Oaks, 
the fact remains that it is a very interesting race. One great 
cause of its importance is that many owners of racehorses 
greatly prefer fillies to colts. At the yearling sales immense 
prices are often given for fillies, and in many ways a large sum 
of money to be expended on yearlings is best invested in fillies, 
To begin with, a tilly in many cases matures sooner than a colt, 
and it very commonly happens that in two-year-old races the 
fillies are more capable of giving weight to the colts than the 
colts to the fillies, and yet the latter are always allowed an 
advantage. ‘Then, supposing that a filly when tried turns out to 
be worthless as a racehorse, she is still worth something as a 
brood mare if she is well bred; whereus a colt, however well 
bred, is good for nothing but a hack or a cab-horse if he 
proves useless for racing, unless he has plenty of bone and 
size. We well remember a case in point. A horse that had won 
the Derby was mated to a mare that had won the St. Leger. The 
result was an undersized but very fairly shaped colt. When tried 
as a two-year-old he was found useless for racing. He was not 
good enough to be worth breeding from for the Turf; and, as he 
had not bone or size enough to breed hunters, he was made into a 
gelding. It was afterwards found that he was a very clumsy 
fencer, so he was useless asa hunter; he stumbled on the roads, 
so he was useless as a hack; and he would not go in harness, so he 
was useless even as a cab-horse. A more worthless brute never 
walked ; but, if it had been a mare, it would have been worth a 
great deal to breed from, as its blood was unexceptionable, its 
shape was as good as or better than that of many mares that have 
bred good horses, and, although it was undersizedgit was not too 
small to breed good sized horses if mated accordingly. Small 
mares often produce fine foals to large stallions, but nobody likes 
to breed racehorses from undersized sires. It is obvious, on the 
other hand, that a very first-class colt is more likely to be profit- 
able than an equally excellent filly. There is little hope of win- 
ning the Derby or the Two Thousand except with a colt. At 
Ascot too a first-class mare is often useless, owing to the season. 
But it is when his racing career is over that a really first- 
class horse has his great advantage over a mare from a 
commercial point of view. At a fee of fifty guineas he may 
easily make a return of 1,000 gufeas a year; but even the best 
of mares cannot be expected every spring to produce a foal that 
will fetch 1,000 guineas asa yearling. We are speaking now of 
first-rate horses and first-rate mares, but even in the best studs 
these are few and far between, and it would be pretty safe to say 
that of a dozen fairly good horses and a dozen equally good mares 
—racehorses about 10 Ibs. below the best form—the mares would 
be at least double the value of the horses at the stud. 

The first Oaks we have to notice is the French Oaks, which 
preceded the English by nearly a fortnight. Trench and Eng- 
lish races have not often much to do with each other, but now 
and then there is reason for making some comparison between the 
racing on either side of the Channel. There was a special interest 
to Englishmen in the French Oaks this year, because Malibran, 
who had only been beaten by a head for the English One Thou- 
sand, was to take part in it. At one time this filly was first 
favourite for the French Oaks, but during the morning before the 
race both Stockholm and Arbaléte became fractionally better 
favourites, Eleven fillies started, and the three favourites ran 
together a little behind the fillies that were making the running. 
When about half the race had been run, Malibran and Stockholm 
were galloping side by side, and Arbaléte, who was a little behind 
them, had been joined by a companion in a 20 to 1 outsider called 
Verte Bonne. About a quarter of a mile from home the running- 
makers were exhausted, and Stockholm led the field. At the 
distance Arbaléte had had enough of it, and the race from this 
point was left to Stockholm, Malibran, and the outsider Verte 
Bonne. A remarkably fine race followed between the trio, and just 
as they reached the winning-post Verte Bonne gained a slight ad- 
vantage and won by a neck, while Stockholm had a head the best 
of Malibran. The last-named filly had now had the ill fortune to 
be beaten by a head for the French One Thousand, by a head for 
the English One Thousand, and by half a length for the French 
Oaks. Both Verte Bonne, the winner, and Malibran, the third in 
the French Oaks, were entered for the English Oaks. 

The English Oaks lost much of its interest through the absence 
of Hauteur, the winner of the One Thousarid. The filly was lame 
when she won that race, and her victory on three legs was a very 
game one. The winner of the French Oaks was not sent over to 
try her powers with the English fillies, Another absentee was 
Adriana, who had beaten Macheath last autumn. On public form 
she ought to have had a grand chance of winning the Oaks. 
For some time before the race Rookery remained the favourite. 
This filly is by Hampton, but her breeding on her dam’s side, 
though good, is not very fashionable. As a two-year-old she had 
shown some fine form. She had begun by beating Hauteur, who 
subsequently won the One Thousand, by six lengths at Epsom, and 
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she won five other races before the close of the season. She beat 
Adriana in one race by a neck, but was six lengths behind her in 
another. In each case the fillies were meeting each other at even 
weights. She lost races won by Sigmophone, the Hilda filly, 
and Goldfield, but she had given weight to the winner on every 
occasion. She isa lengthy, wiry, and muscular filly, with great 
propelling power in her quarters. Before the Oaks, however, it 
was reported that she had been tried to be a non-stayer. In the 
One Thousand Malibran had only been a head behind Hauteur, 
and a head in front of Lovely. As Hauteur was lame at the 
time, it seemed dangerous to make too much of this running of 
Lovely and Malibran ; but horses have been known to run very 
nearly up to their best form when slightly lame, and it was 
understood that immediately after the race for the One Thousand 
Hauteur had appeared sounder than before it. If, therefore, 
Hauteur had run within a pound or two of her true form in 
the One Thousand, Malibran and Lovely had every right to be 
considered as having great chances for the Oaks. Malibran’s 
other performances we have already noticed in our remarks 
on the French Oaks. Lovely had been beaten three times last 
ear, but she had given weight in each instance to the winner. 
he had won ten races and run two dead heats. One of the latter 
had been with Ladislas, to whom she had given 6 lbs. and sex. 
Lilac had lost two races as a two-year-old, and had won only 
once. When she did win, she was receiving the large allowance 
of 20 lbs. from Bon Jour, who ran within three-quarters of a 
length of her. She had run second five times, which was not a 
sign, as it looked as if she might be faint-hearted when 
itcame toa struggle. But it was probable that she had plenty of 
speed, as she had run Hauteur to a head and beaten Lovely by a 
length when receiving 3 lbs. from the former and 5 lbs. from the 
latter. Rookery had once given her 16 lbs. and beaten her in a 
canter, although by a neck only, and altogether it would have 
been difficult to argue that, on public form, the filly had much 
chance of winning the Oaks. Bonny Jean had both won and lost 
three races last year, but none of her running had been of a very 
high class. Her best performance had been in winning the 
Prendergast Stakes, in which she beat Export, from whom she 
was receiving 8 lbs., by a neck. ' 

Rookery remained first favourite to the last; but, although she 
was very quiet in the paddock, experts were of opinion that she 
was scarcely herself. Fourteen starters went to the post, and they 
were soon off. Lilac made most of the running until she was 
within a quarter of a mile from the winning-post, where she gave 
way to several others, and then Bonny Jean took the lead and 
held it to the end. The race, however, was by no means over 
when Lilac gave way to Bonny Jean. Malibran, Lovely, Itookery, 
and Ettarre all looked dangerous at the distance. Immediately 
after passing the distance, Ettarre, who, like Bonny Jean, belongs 
to Lord Rosebery, came with a tremendous rush on the right, and 
then, instead of maintaining her advance, she swerved, and inter- 
fered with the chances of Rookery and Lovely. When Ettarre made 
her dash, Watts made a final effort on Bonny Jean, who responded 
very gamely, and won by two lengths, the unlucky Malibran being 
second, and Ettarre third, a head only behind Malibran. Bonny 
Jean is by Macaroni, out of a mare by Blair Athol. She is a very 
good-looking filly, with well-placed shoulders and plenty of depth 
of girth. Her hips are wide and prominent, but her loins area 
little too light to please everybody. Lord Rosebery has raced 
with great pluck and perseverance, and he deserved some luck. 
This was his first Oaks, and we hope he may soon add a Derby to 
his victories. Both Bonny Jean and Ettarre are said to have been 
bred within half a mile of the winning-post. 

In addition to the Derby and Oaks, there was other racing of 
considerable merit at Epsom. There was a grand race on the 
Tuesday in the Woodcote Stakes between Mr. Lefevre’s brown 
filly Wild Thyme, by Lowlander, and Lord Rosebery’s brown colt 
Kinsky by Kisber, the former winning by a short head. But the 
best looking of all the starters was a very backward chestnut colt 
belonging to Mr. Chaplin. He is by Hermit, and is very like his 
sire. The only parts of him that do not satisfy the critics are bis 
hocks. At the sale of Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings last season there 
was a reserve of 3,000 guineas on this colt. The Epsom Grand 
Prize, a race worth nearly 4,000/., was won easily by Prince 
Soltykofi’s Padlock, a colt that had never won a race before, and 
consequently carried 10]bs. less than Goldfield, who ran second. 
As the last-named horse had run in the Derby only twenty-four 
hours previously, and could scarcely have recovered from that race, 
We may pretty safely conclude that he was the best horse that ran 
in the Grand Prize. Lowland Chief's victory in the Royal Stakes 
under 9st. 4 lbs, was a very good performance. He was giving a 
stone to Sweetbread, who ran second, and 3st. 6lbs. to a four- 
—— that ran third. Reputation’s running in the Egmont 

te was excellent. He beat a field of fifteen horses, giving from 
3st. 9lbs. to 1 st. 2 lbs.*to each of them, and winning in a canter 
by three lengths. Barcaldine also won'a great race in the Epsom 
Stakes. The Epsom Cup was won by Tristan, who seems to be in 
form again this season, which Shotover apparently is not, as the 
Winner of last year’s Derby was absolutely the last in the race. It 
only remains to be added that the weather throughout the week 
Was as fine as any that can be remembered during an Epsom 
summer meeting. 


REVIEWS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND MARIA THERESA.* 


IIE Duke of Broglie has recently collected in a permanent 
shape a series of articles which appeared from his pen in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes on Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. 
In recent years the works of Droysen on the Prussian side, and of 
D’Arneth on the Austrian side, and still more the publication of 
Vrederick’s Political Correspondence, have shed some new light on the 
early history of Frederick's reign. The Duke of Broglie has patiently 
examined the documents stored in the French archives bearing on 
the same period, and has thus contributed to the general story a 
more full and lively account of the relations between France and 
Prussia than has hitherto been given. His narrative only extends 
over a space of about a year and three-quarters, from the accession 
of Maria Theresa in October 1740 to the Peace of Breslau in June 
1742. Immediately after the death of Maria Theresa’s father, 
V'rederick invaded and occupied Silesia, When Maria Theresa had 
had time to collect her forces, Frederick thought it useful to enter 
into an alliance with France, which was desirous to see the 
Elector of Bavaria made Emperor, and sent a large force to 
assist him. ‘The Austrians beat the French and Frederick beat 
the Austrians, and then threw over his allies and made a sepa- 
rate peace with Austria. From one end of the business to 
the other Frederick consulted nothing but his own interests, and 
never pretended to have any other object for which he cared 
a straw. So far as the Duke of Broglie’s work is to be con- 
sidered as a fresh attack on Frederick—a new exposure of his 
duplicity and selfishness—it falls very flat. There is no new im- 
pression as to Frederick which the Duke of Broglie or any one 
else can produce. All the world knows that Frederick placed 
himself outside the ordinary morality of statesmanship, that his 
lies were as the sand on the sea-shore, and that he was the coarsest 
of bullies when he was not the most adroit of flatterers. On 
the other hand, all the world knows that he was successful enough 
to keep what he stole, that he was a man of infinite courage and 
pertinacity, that he trained himself into being one of the greatest 
of generals, and that he was the founder of modern Germany. 
Those who suffered from him, like the French and the Austrians, 
dwell, and always will dwell, on the bad side of his character. 
‘Those who profited by him, like the Germans, dwell, and always 
will dwell, on the good side. No one will change his opinion 
because the Duke of Broglie shows that Frederick treated a 
French Minister with greater contumely, and despised and 
fooled two French marshals more completely, than has hitherto 
been suspected. Nor is it possible that any writer should make 
interesting a subject which is in itself so uninteresting as Fre- 
derick’s career in the first two years of his reign. The Duke of 
Broglie writes in a style that is easy and pleasant, and yet 
is not without dignity and power. He is both diligent and 
fair in his examination of the documents on which he relies, 
he is perfectly free from any wish to puff his countrymen, and he 
knows how to maintain the proportions and cling to the thread of 
any story he has to tell. His work is therefore readable, and 
raises the literary reputation of its author. But the merits it 
possesses are independent of its subject. In themselves the plots 
and counterplots, the ineffectual battles and the fugitive alliances 
of Frederick in the first two years of his reign, are very dull 
things of which to read or write. It is only when history takes 
us to the Seven Years’ War that the adventures of Frederick 
begin to inspire us with interest. ‘Then we have the patient 
eflorts of heroic courage and the brilliant displays of incontestable 
military genius, 

The real theme of the Duke of Broglie is not, however, so 
much the policy of Frederick as the follies of France. His main 
object is to show that the misguided rulers of France invented 
Frederick, and through Frederick invented Prussia, and through 
inventing Prussia brought on their country the catastrophes of 
Gravelotte and Sedan. What the Ministers of Louis XV. ought 
to have done, in the judgment of the Duke of Broglie, was to 
have sold their alliance to Austria at the price of an adequate 

ortion of the Austrian Netherlands, Many observations may 
be made on this suggestion. In the first place, this was the 

recise policy which was adopted by France when the Seven 

fears’ War broke out. France then, in consideration of getting 
advantages in the Netherlands, sent an army to crush Frederick, 
which he completely defeated at Rosbach, and further inter- 
ference on the part of France was prevented by the appearance 
of England on the scene. If at any time of Frederick's life 
France chose to meddle in the affairs of Germany, England 
was sure to take the side which France did not take. During the 
two years of which the Duke of Broglie writes, England took the 
side of Austria, but only took it in the form of sending modest 
subsidies to Maria Theresa; and as a mere matter of expediency 
there was much to be said in favour of France taking the side in 
Germany which kept English troops away. In the next place, the 
contention of the Duke of Broglie takes away much of the sting 
from his animadversions on Frederick's treachery. If France was 
free to look only to expediency, so was Prussia. France became 


* Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, from hitherto unpublished 
Documents, 1740-1742. By the Due de Broglie. From the French, by 
Mrs, Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
1883, 
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the ally of Frederick not because she wished him well, but because 
she thought it a clever stroke of business to plant a thorn in the 
side of Austria. Frederick in his turn, when he found that he 
could arrange matters to his satisfaction with Austria, thought 
that the sooner foreigners had to retire from Germany the better. 
Nor is the particular form which Frederick’s defection took with- 
out great excuse if we are to criticize it from the point of view of 
expediency, apart from that of loyalty and fidelity. The French 
generals when beaten implored him to come to their aid ; and he 
replied that he would help them, not by using his own troops, but 
by showing the French what to do. The i sal was humili- 
ating to the generals of a great nation, and Frederick probably 
only made it because he knew it would be rejected; but it was 
only natural that Frederick should ask what was the good 
of allies who got beaten when they acted alone, and wanted 
him to draw on his limited stock of disciplined Prussians when 
they got into trouble. It is curious, too, to notice how the de- 
fection of Frederick was received at the Court of France. It 
seemed so perfectly natural and so exactly what France herself 
would have done if’ advantageous to her, that it did not excite even 
the semblance of indignation. Frederick was a greater man than 
ever, having beaten Austria and trifled with France, more to be 
courted, honoured, and admired. The defection of Frederick left 
a French army imprisoned in Prague, from which only a remnant 
escaped to make its way with dreadful suffering to France. The 
way in which Fleury treated such a situation was certainly 
singular. The Prussian Envoy at Paris waited on him, and Fleury 
mildiy remarked that, “since the King of Prussia has thought it 
right to make this peace without including us in it, no doubt it is 
because he believed Iie could not do otherwise.” The wildest enemy 
of Frederick cannot deny that he knew how to take the measure of 
the men with whom he had to deal. 

The whole history of the French intervention is well told by the 
Duke of Broglie, and no part is better told than the beginning. 
France went with a light heart into this as into other unfortunate 
adventures, and those whose heart was inclined to be heavy 
were as easily overruled as they have been on other occa- 
sions. It is but justice to the old French monarchy to ob- 
serve that the turn of the French mind for going into great 
and unnecessary dangers with a light heart seems to be quite 
independent of the form of government which happens to pre- 
vail at the time. But in no case has the union of rashness in 
conception and imbecility in execution been more distinctly trace- 
able to the form of government prevailing than in that of this 
French intervention in Germany under Louis XV. It was con- 
sidered that Louis XV., who was heartily sick of his consort, 


wanted distractions, and distractions were provided for him by | 


the gayer part of the Court, with the assent of Cardinal Fleury, in 
the shape of the combined charms of two sisters, One of these 
ladies was persuaded by the adventurous and fascinating Belleisle 
that it would redound greatly to the King’s honour if France 
selected and supported a new Emperor. Fleury was totally 
opposed to a wild plan of this sort. Hethought that what France 
wanted was rest, and he had enough conscience to feel remorse at 
breaking the solemn engagements of France and deserting Maria 
Theresa at the first moment when the loyalty of France would 
be beneficial to her. But the ladies and their friend gave him 
to understand that he must either yield or go, and at the age 
of ninety-two he thought place and power of all things the 
most desirable. He yielded, and Belleisle was sent to create an 
Emperor, and command the forces which were to support the 
Emperor of his creation. Directly the French were committed, 
it was absolutely necessary for them to secure the alliance of 
Frederick. Their Emperor was an impossibility unless he was 
backed by some strong power in Germany itself, and they had no 
choice but to bid as high a price for Frederick’s alliance as he chose 
to ask. He was not ina hurry to close with their offers, and took 
time to see whether he could not get more out of the English. 
Finally, he found that the most England would offer to secure him 
was a part of Silesia, whereas France was induced to guarantee him 
the whole of Silesia, and he therefore closed with France. During 
these negotiations he treated Valori, the representative of France 
at his Court, with studious insolence, and poured on him the 
shower of lies which he had always at his command. Valori, 
who was by no means incapable or without a proper sense of what 
was due to a representative of France, sent home copious reports 
showing that Frederick was hard to endure and impossible to 
trust. The answer that he got was that he must bear everything 
and yield everything rather than give up an alliance that was 
indispensable to France. The extreme rashness of the plan which 
Belleisle had forced on the King’s mistress, which she had forced 
on the King, and all of them had forced on Fleury, thus became 
evident. France, if she chose from restlessness or levity to inter- 
fere in Germany, might have sold her alliance to Austria or 
Prussia at a respectable price. It was left to a grandiose adven- 
turer, a lady, her lover, and a Cardinal in his dotage, to hit on and 
adopt the only plan by which France could be turned into the 
humble suitor and dependent of the King of Prussia. 

The Duke of Broglie is of opinion that there is no such a thing 
as a real 7 of the eighteenth century. “That which is 
called history,” he says, “is simply the product of party spirit, 
always recognizable by one characteristic feature—a blind credulity 
that admits the most baseless suspicions when it can turn them 
to advantage, and contests all evidence which it finds inconve- 
nient.” In one sense this is no doubt true of all history; but 


it is difficult to say that it is more true of the history of | 


the eighteenth century than of the history of any other century, 
In the case of the period of the eighteenth century of which jg 
treats, the Duke of Broglie strives to correct the errors he laments 
by a laborious investigation of original French documents ; but it 
is not obvious, even toa reader who is prepared to admire him 
how he contributes any substantial correction to the accepted his. 
tory of the eighteenth century. So conscientious an inquirer 
investigating many new documents has naturally not failed to fil 
up the picture of the times he describes with many new detai 
but the general character of the picture remains what it was 
before. It must be allowed that he is perfectly impartial. If hig 
details show us that Frederick was absolutely unscrupulous, they 
also show us that the French Government was almost incredibly 
foolish, weak, and corrupt. Even when he does correct we find 
ourselves obliged to ask what is the history that he is correcting, 
He rejects, for example, with derision, and probably on good 
grounds, the story that Frederick learned from an Austrian 
general taken prisoner at Chotusitz that France was intriguing at 
Vienna against her ally. But one of his chief arguments against 
the truth of the story is that German historians do not accept it, 
“They leave it to French historians to pick up the falsehoods they 
reject.” It appears from a footnote that these French historians 
are centred in Michelet. If the Duke of Broglie thinks it worth 
while to correct the errors of Michelet, he has enough work before 
him to fill his life. If in his old age he had any leisure, he might 
very well do for the nineteenth century what he would have done for 
the eighteenth century, and correct the historical compositions of 
Thiers. But it may be justly said that the Duke of Broglie 
does something much more valuable than correct this or that error 
of his predecessors. His whole work, clear, connected, and intelli- 
gible, is a protest against a mode of writing history to which the 
genius or fame of eminent writers imparted the credit of a tempo- 
rary fashion. If Michelet adopted the story of the Austrian 
general, so also did Carlyle, and thus the incident brings together 
the names of the two writers who have written of the times of 
Frederick in a manner as opposed as possible to the manner of the 
Duke of Broglie. Of the two manners it is permissible to like 
his manner much the best. Affectation startles and delights one 
generation, only to be found wearisome by another. ‘There is no 
permanent satisfaction to be gained by following Michelet’s strings 
of monotonous and baseless epigrams, or by wading through pages 
in which every one whom the author likes is eternally spoken of as 
a veracity and every one whom the author dislikes is eternally 
spoken of as a mud-dog. It is a comfort to turn to a writer who 
is perfectly natural, and if the Duke of Broglie possibly overrates 
the importance and interest of his subject, he at any rate says what 
he has to say as well as it can be said. 


BESANT’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR PALMER.* 


My lh is the history,” Mr. Walter Besant writes of his deeply 

interesting Lite of the late Professor Palmer, “ of a man who 
was a great scholar, yet never a bookworm; a great linguist, yet 
never a pedant ; a man of the schools, yet no mere grammarian; 
aman of the pen and the study, yet one who loved to go about, 
observant, among his fellow-men; a man separated, as all real 
students must be, from the common struggles and selfish interests 
of most men, yet one who could sympathize with and understand 


‘the better side of those struggles .... There are startling in- 


cidents in his history; curious and unexpected things ne 
in it, things such as do not happen to common people. The 
subject of the biography is from the beginning strangely unlike 
other men. THe is a Wunderkind; in the old days he would 
have been attributed to the fairies in a benevolent mood. He 
is unlike anybody else; he possesses strange gifts; all sorts and 
conditions of men are attracted by him; the grave college Don 
thinks it a privilege to look after him, because he is in practical 
matters helpless; yet with a misgiving, because he is a new ex- 
erience, and no one knows what may happen with him. . .. 
Lhe gipsy, the German peasant, the English tramp, the Druse, the 
Syrian, the Arab, the Persian, the Indian prince, all alike acknow- 
ledge the glamour of his presence, obey his bidding, and are ready 
to follow him, to get up or to sit down at the motion of his 
finger. A Wunderkind indeed!” 

We have at the outset quoted this passage—an early one in the 
book—nearly at full length, because it seems to us to be in its way 
a masterpiece of description of character, and to prepare the 
mind of the reader exactly as it should be prepared for the things 
which follow upon it. Palmer was indeed unique, both in him- 
self and in his influence upon his fellow-men. Toe in the book 
Mr. Besant gives a more detailed and an admirable description 
of a thing most difficult to describe—the nature and the effect of 
the charm and power which Palmer all-unconsciously exercised ; 
but for those who were privileged to know him intimately, the 
happy phrase, “the glamour of his presence,” can hardly 
bettered by any amount of elaboration. 

Palmer was born in 1840, in Green Street, Cambridge, where 
his father, who died young of consumption or of bronchial asthma, 
kept a private school. The boy’s mother had died before his 
father, and he was brought up and educated by an aunt, who be- 
came as a mother to him. His school life began at a private 


* The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, late Lord 
Almoner’s Prefer of Arabic in the University of ee and Fellow 
of St. John’s College. By Walter Besant, M.A. London: John Murray. 
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school and went on at the Perse Grammar School. He gave 
po special evidence of the great intellectual power which he 
afterwards exhibited ; he cared little or nothing for games: but 
he was a fine gymnast and swimmer, and was particularly 
clever with his fingers. “ He was greatly caressed and petted 
everybody, partly on account of a general belief that he 
would die very early, partly on account of the singular personal 
charm which was always his most striking characteristic.” Some 
indication was given, however, of his future love of and extraor- 
dinary aptitude for linguistic study in the fact that he used to 
spend his in learning Romany from travelling 
gipsies. After bis school-life Palmer was for three years a clerk in 
the City of London; and, although he performed his clerk’s duties 
in a way which gained him a special compliment from the head of 
the house when he went away, he yet found time during this 
jod to acquire, by a method of his own, a complete mastery of 
talian and French, both of which he understood and spoke as to 
the manner born. Nor did he know them only as it may be said of 
some accomplished Englishmen that they know a foreign languageas 
well as their own. He knew them in their different dialects, and 
in the slang of various callings and districts. He knew, for instance, 
“the various dialects of Genoa, Naples, Nice, Livorno, Venice, and 
Messina ”; he “ could converse with the Piedmontese, the Vene- 
tian, the Roman, the Sicilian, or the Calabrian, in their own 
dialects, as well as with the purest native of Florence.” His 
method was his own, and was as simple as it was ingenious. He 
began in the orthodox fashion with grammar, syntax exercises, 
and so forth, surely the most hopeless fashion ever devised for the 
torment of students; but he soon threw his books away, and began 
to haunt cafés, where Italians from all of the ‘country con- 
gregated. Then he was in the dock department of the City house, 
and he lost no opportunity of going on board Italian ships and talking 
with the sailors. In later life, his knowledge of Italian led to 
a curious incident which Mr. Besant does not tell. Palmer had 
lighted upon a company of travellers and tramps in some obscure 
country place and had astonished them and won their unfeigned 
respect by his deep knowledge of Romany and other languages of 
the road. To them entered an Italian organ-grinder, with whom 
Palmer conversed in his native tongue and dialect; and straight- 
way the others avoided him as a thing accursed, for to the tramp 
there is no creature so degraded and dangerous as an Italian, 
and to confess to any knowledge of Italian is to bring upon 
yourself a load of suspicion. It was with his learning of French 
as with his learning of Italian, and in the process he more- 
over acquired a curious knowledge of the French police 
and detective system. Thus at the age of eighteen he had 
“thoroughly mastered and made his own without help or in- 
struction two foreign languages, not to speak of Romany.” There 
is a good deal more, of the greatest interest and the highest 
value, to be said concerning Palmer's theory and practice of 
learning and teaching languages which grew out of these early 
experiences, and for turther information as to this we refer readers 
to page 13 of Mr. Besant’s volume. It was during these same 
ears in the City that Palmer made the friendship of Mr. Henry 
ing—a friendship which remained always unbroken—and dis- 
covered, by his favourite method of trying things and seeing what 
happened, that he possessed in a marked degree the mesmeric 
power or faculty, or whatever it may be called—a power which 
afterwards on several occasions, to some of which Mr. Besant 
refers, he turned to the best use. 
In 1859 Palmer was attacked with severe symptoms of pulmonary 
i , Was given up by his doctors, and went back to Bambridgs 
todie. Then one of those curious things to which Mr. Besant 
has referred ee to him. He took a strong dose of lobelia 
at the advice of a herbalist, was seized with symptoms so nearly 
resembling or approaching death that the doctor who was sent for 
dropped his hand, and said “ He is gone!” and then he suddenly 
threw off his death-like symptoms and recovered from his disease. 
Whether the symptoms and the recovery had anything at all to do 
with the dose of lobelia, and to what they were really due, are 
questions which experts might decide if the incidents of the case 
could be more fully ascertained. 
It was in 1860 that he first began the study of Oriental 
ges, under the direction of the well-known teacher 
Syed Abdullah. He exhibited extraordinary industry, and he 
made extraordinary progress, with the help of the Nawiéb 
Ikbal-u'd-Dawlah, Hasstin the Syrian, Professor Mir Aulid 
‘Ali of Trinity College, Dublin, and others. He was “ dis- 
covered,” as Mr. Besant puts it, by two of the Fellows of 
St. John’s, the Rev. Alfred Calvert and the late Mr. Newbery, and 
stood fora sizarship at St. John’s in 1863. So early as 1866 
Professor Mir Auléd ’Alf wrote that he had never in all his life 
met any single European so well versed in Eastern languages as 
“lmer ; and this, it will be noted, was only four years after he 
had first taken up the study. By this time he had also performed 
& great feat in reducing to order the confused condition of the 
Oriental collection in the University library, which, as Mr. Brad- 
shaw, the librarian, wrote, “ brought down upon us the well- 
deserved censure of Orientalists.” Then came an application 
which, oddly enough, in face of the testimonials collected by 
r. Besant, was unsuccessful, for employment as interpreter in 
the diplomatic service ; then the great and generously bestowed 
honour and reward of election to a Fellowship at St. John's 
solely on the ground of his Oriental attainments; and then 
the survey of Sinai, to which Mr. Besant devotes a full and 


exhaustive chapter. This was followed in 1870 by the expedition , 


with the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake to the desert of the Tih, an ex- 
pedition fruitful in results and impossible of successful a 
ment save by men so remarkable each in his own way as Drake 
and Palmer. It was during this expedition that there occurred 
the weird history of the punishment of the rascally Sheikh 
Salimeh, which history is related, with other more momentous 
things, by Mr. Besant in his fourth chapter. ‘To the next chapter, 
which is called “ Ten Years of Work,’ and which is full of 
interest, it is difficult to do any justice by extracts or any- 
thing like a précis. The same may be said of the chapter 
headed “ Verses and Translations,” as to which we would only 
suggest that the biographer takes if anything too low a view of 
Palmer's poetical faculty, which, to our thinking, was higher 
than Mr. Besant seems to put it. But nothing is more likely 
than that the biographer, afraid of being carried away by the 
enthusiasm of friendship, has chosen to err, if at all, on the 
safer side. After this, and after the “ Recreations of a Pundit,” 
which is full of good stories, comes “The Last Three Years,” 
which in its turn contains some singularly touching and beautiful 
extracts from Mrs, Palmer's journal—extracts which, like every- 
thing contributed by those who knew him in every degree of in- 
timacy, go to show the fineness and nobleness of Palmer's 
character. Of these “last three years” Mr. Besant writes :— 

Let us remember with real gratitude that the last three years, in spite of 
the grievous money troubles which harassed him, were by far the happiest 
in his life. They were cheered and hallowed by the deepest affection and 
devotion ; they were spent in the place he ioral: best of all places in the 
world, among the friends he most valued, in work which he found 
entirely congenial. Palmer had the most extraordinary capacity for happi- 
ness; his heart was always ready to bask in the sunshine of love, sweet 
thoughts, and “ doux parler” ; no one could be more contented than he, in 
the simplest and best of all ways, with wife, and children, and friends ; 
with sympathy, tenderness, and love. Yet from this pure and simple 
happiness he was to be suddenly and cruelly torn away. 

Only too soon, indeed, came the great exploit, ending in a 
patriot’s death, which Mr. Besant has well and happily called 
** The Great Ride of the Sheikh Abdullah ”—the name by which 
Palmer was known in the desert and in the Syrian costume which 
he always wore there. The story of this exploit has been told 
already in these columns in some detail. Our readers are aware 
that it was a very different thing from the buying of camels to 
which the Government spokesman, taking the part for the whole, 
reduced it. They are aware that the object of Palmer's first 
journey, carefully and properly concealed at the time, was to de- 
tach the Desert hordes from Arabi and, if possible, to enlist them 
on our side; they are aware that Palmer did so prevail with 
them, going alone among them, that 40,000 men were ready to 
rise at his bidding when his first journey was completed, and 
that, to quote from his journal, now first published, the thing 
ha had done was “a thing which Arabi Pasha failed to do, 
and on which the safety of the road to India depends.” But the 
evidence is now fuller and more coherent, and readers will for 
the first time realize from the extracts from the journal given 
by Mr. Besant how very great a thing it was that Palmer did; 
how thoroughly he did it at the daily risk of his life; how 
very little he thought of the honour or reward to be gained by 
it; how very much of the service it would be to his country. 
The same spirit animated him throughout which caused him to 
say to his wife some little time before he started, “They must 
have a man to go to the desert for them; and they will ask me, 
because there is no one else who can go.” Of the second expedition, in 
which Palmer perished with his two brave companions Gill and 
Charrington, comparatively little is known. Colonel Warren, 
taking his life in his hand, went into the desert and found out all 
that could be found out; but the evidence still is, and so far as one 
can see will always remain, unsatisfactory as to details, and even 
as to the nature of the attack. It seems certain that the Chief 
Meter had imposed, even upon the Sheikh Abdullah, a false notion 
of his power and influence, and that he to a great extent, if not 
wholly, betrayed the European party. Whether the attack was 


-a chance medley affair, or whether it was planned with a poli- 


tical design, is less certain. ]/ifferent readers may come to different 
conclusions from Mr. Besant’s very clear résumé of all the informa- 
tion that can be published. The one sure thing is that Palmer, 


| the gentlest of scholars, died the death of a hero, and that his 


friends will never cease to lament his loss, His biographer at one 
passage says :— 

I have endeavoured to draw the portrait of this man so that it may not 

only be recognized by his friends as the true effigies, with the true expres- 
sion, but may also, if that may be attained, show to those who did not 
know him something of what manner of man he was. But only some- 
thing. It is not possible indeed in any words to convey the singular 
charm which belonged to him. It was a charm of manner utterly unlike 
any that I have seen in other men; it is difficult to explain in what it 
lay ; yet it was there, and it subdued all men except those whom he did 
not like, and these were few. 
Mr. Besant has succeeded in his difficult task to admiration. His 
book is well worthy the memory of his dead friend, and to say this 
is to give it high praise indeed. It is also, even for those who did 
not know Palmer, full of the most varied interest and entertain- 
ment. ‘Two appendices contain, the une an essay on Palmer's 
work as an Oriental scholar, by Professor Nicholl; the other a 
collection of memorial verses written by Palmer's friends in almost 
as many languages as Palmer knew. 
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WANDA.* 


A QUIET man of a retiring nature is often almost overwhelmed 
as he arrives at some large hotel in Switzerland or on the 
Riviera. The moment that the hotel omnibus which has brought 
him up from the station halts at the front door, out pour land- 
lord, landlady, and a host of servants. Before he can alight, his 
arm—nay, both his arms—are seized. As his modest luggage 
canvot be shared by more than a couple of waiters, there is a 
struggle for his umbrella, his walking-stick, his travelling rug, and 
even his Murray or his Baedeker. Ie is borne along in triumph, 
perhaps resembling more the victim to be sacrificed than the con- 
queror, and he finds no rest till he has gained his room on the 
third floor and secured himself against intruders by turning the 
key. When he comes down, he discovers that he is as ordinary a 
person us he had always hitherto been, and that his movements 
are no longer heeded even by the page-boy. Ina few hours some 
fresh guests arrive and the whole scene is repeated. He then 
learns how the striking effect which had so startled him had been 
aasrgcon He sees that the moment the omnibus had been sighted 
y the watchful porter, bells had been rung in every part of the 
hotel. The servants had at once gathered behind the doors, and, 
as the horses halted, had all come tumbling out, as if each one 
had Jong been inspired with an almost frantic desire to welcome 
the new-comer. We much fear that most people like to 
have this great fuss made about them, and are flattered rather 
then disgusted by the ridiculous attentions which for a brief space 
are thus lavished upon them. ‘They ought to feel, but they either 
do not or will not, that by such absurd demonstrations an insult 
is offered to their good sense. Our readers who have followed us 
so far, even if they agree with us, may perhaps by this time be 
wondering what connexion can possibly exist between such scenes 
as these and Ouida’s latest novel. Yet the connexion rose quite 
naturally in our minds. We had not read more than 4 chapter or 
two of Wanda before the story suddenly faded away, and in its 
place started up the memory of one of these great vulgar hotels, 
with its host of vulgar attendants. As we thought the matter 
over, and looked into the strange coniparison which we had thus 
unconsciously drawn, we began to see that it was accurate in more 
ways than one. Many of these landlords are the owners of two 
or even three hotels. They and their staff of servants move from 
one to the other with the change of seasons; but everywhere alike 
they repeat day after day the opening scene which we have 
ilescribed. Whether they are on the shores of the Mediterranean 
or on some Swiss lake, they play the same gross farce in exactly 
the same way. So it is with Ouida’s stories. In them she varies 
her scene, and carries us to all parts of Europe, now to country 
life and now to the life of capitals; but, under all the pretence of 
variety, she is everywhere the same in her introductions. She 
tries from the opening page to overwhelm her reader with the 
wpous nature of the entertainment which she has prepared for 
rim. Before he has well-nigh turned the first leaf, she has 
brought down upon him a clatter of loud-sounding adjectives, 
making three display themselves where there was scarcely work 
enough for one. He has not recovered from this din of epithets 
before she has mustered in the second row all her knowledge or 
her ignorance of art. She pelts him with the names of poets, 
winters, and sculptors as easily and as fast as if she had spent her 
ife in correcting for the press the catalogues for the summer 
auctions of Messrs. Christie aud Manson, Next she marshals her 
history and her geography, and any other part of learning into which 
she may have lately happened to dip. Then she intersperses 
scraps of foreign languages. Amidst all this show heroes and 
leroines move about as quickly as their cumbersome padding 
allows. We are at first stunned by this prodigious display, and 
for a brief moment are almost ready to believe that so pompous an 
opening must have something striking in the background. But we 
are quickly undeceived, and find, as to our cost we have so often 
found before, that this beggarly show of tinsel is followed by a 
dull succession of mean and tawdry scenes. In the attempt that 
Ouida so often makes to display a knowledge that is almost uni- 
versal, while at the same time she is careful not to lose her hold on 
some of the baser partsof human nature, we may be reminded of the 
landlord who calls his shabby inn L’Hotel de Univers et de Monte 
Carlo. If a dingy dining-room and some thirty mean chambers, 
with their tawdry French mirrors and gilding, scarcely satisfy the 
expectations that he raises about lodging the Universe, neverthe- 
less he may with some reason maintain that bis accommodation is 
quite good enough for those who should be caught by the name of 
the Mediterranean gambling-place. 

Passing from these more general considerations, we will now 
deal in a more particular manner with the opening chapters of 
Wanda. To which pompous display, to which piece of tawdriness, 
shall we first introduce our reader? Shall word-painting, or word- 
daubing, or whatever it is called, lead the way? Or, on the 
otber hand, shall the big, bouncing characters be first mustered ? It 
matters little. Scenery and characters have this striking likeness, 
that inthe description that is given of them each substantive is 
commonly waited on by three adjectives. Sometimes the adjec- 
tives run in couples, but in that case it often happens that they 
are synonymous. On the whole, the persons—the personages we 
should rather cal] them—seem to us to have the first claim. 
They bewilder us by the rapidity with which they flock around 
us; but not the less are they worthy of our attention. In in- 
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troducing them to our readers we can throw in as we go along 
a few fouches of scenery. In the first pages, then, we are 
—— to a Russian Prince, a great man, but, being a 

ussian and a prince, an accomplished villain of course. We 


| have scarcely time to be amazed at his vast wealth; at his immense 


estates—north, south, east, and west; at his leagues and leagues 
of green wheat, that not only billowed, but’ also undulated, and 
at his manorial mansion, when he is killed off. It is not ev 
writer who is so rich in invention that she can afford in a chapter 
or two thus to fling on one side so distinguished and high-bred a 
scoundrel. But Ouida is as well supplied with high-born villaing 
as even the landlord of the biggest hotel is with waiters. The 
Prince, fortunately, leaves behind him an illegitimate son. On this 
lad our author sprinkles her epithets as lavishly as a man who 
likes hot dishes shakes out pepper from the pot. It is perhaps a 
pity that she does not always give herself time to think. Yet 
perhaps some part of the great success which she has undoubtedly 
attained as a novelist is due to the fact that she boldly writes 
nonsense. Thus she says that this boy's eyes were like “ the blue 
heavens in a night of frost.” The words have a pretty sound about 
them, and-the reader is pleased, and passes on. He never stays to 
consider that the comparison is utterly ridiculous, ILow, indeed, 
can he think when he is almost swept away by the pitiless tor- 
rent of words? Adjectives do indeed come pelting about us. In 
the boy’s features was something beautiful, Oriental, and superb, 
He was sullen, shy, tameless, timid; his great-grandmother had 
been silent, proud, fierce, calm. He is sent to school, a large white 
rison-like building, the principal of which sat in a grim, dark, 
ok-lined chamber. Here he was insulted, tormented, ridiculed ; 
but he went on growing, and he became a slender, tall, beau- 
tiful youth. He was handsome, graceful, accomplished. He was 
beautiful, keen-witted, precocious in knowledge and tact. There 
had been in him bitter, mortified, rebellious hatred. Why, he 
asked of himself, had he not been left ignorant and harmless (one 
adjective would here seem to be wanting) in the clear, keen, 
solitary winter world? He had one vacation visited his father's 
chateau, and had spent brilliant, vivid, tumultuous months. But 
the Prince, as we have said, died, and left him unprovided for, 
At the end of the Proem—Proem is nothing but Chapter I. writ 
tine—we take leave of him as he quits the school, a beautiful, 
bold boy, gay of wit, agile, and strong, and goes to Paris, there 
to male his fortune. Before we part company with him we ought 
not to forget to mention, for it is a proof of the author’s familiarity 
with the names of classical writers, that it was on a copy of 
Lucretius that his fair forehead had rested one day when wheat 
was ripe and willows waved in summer sunshine. 

The Proem comes toan end witha flourish. But there is no rest 
for the weary reader. His stunned ear is at once deafened with a 
second rattle of words, The heroine, the Countess Wanda, is 
introduced with a prodigious effort of language. She lives by a lake 
that has this strange peculiarity, that it feeds many a mountain tarn 
and many a woodland brook. Tarns and brooks feed lakes, but out of 
the pages of Ouida and her fellows lakes never feed brooks and 
tarns. Had we more space at our command we should like to 
quote the description of this Jake, perilous and terrible as it was, 
with green glancing water. Lut we must hurry on to the castle, 
many-turreted and pinnacled, majestic, magniticent, and sombre, 
powerful, imposing, splendid, great, fantastic, solemn, severe, 
august, dark, stern, in which dwelt its chatelaine and mistress, 
the Countess Wanda von Szalras. It was a fortress that had wedded 
a palace, but she was a wonderful young lady who had as yet wedded 
nobody. She had wide possessions and almost incalculable wealth. 
The catalogue of her vast estates, in the composition of which the 
author puts forth all her strength, moves us not at all. We have 
only reached Chapter I., and had she not in the Proem already 
done her best to make us tired of portions and dowries, title-deeds 
and archives? Weare so much exhausted that we cannot tind 
any wonder even for her upper servants in black clothes and knee- 
breeches, and the dozen lacqueys in crimson and gold liveries who 
were ranged about her dinner-table. Of course she was most beauti- 
ful, most courted, and most flattered. Her eyes, large, calm, proud, 
and meditative, were like the velvety brown of a stag’s throat. She 
came of a lineage that had long traditions of culture, courtesy, and 
courage. She had herself supreme distinction, subtle indescribable 
grace, and a great many other admirable gifts which we have not 
time to describe. She had a great-aunt living with her, who was 
a princess, and who had been the superior of an order which for 
magnificence and wealth was unsurpassed in Europe. We have 
not yet reached the fiftieth page of the first volume, and this is the 
third instance of vast riches with which Ouida has attempted to 
excite our astonishment. Our readers will now admit that it was 
natural enough that, as we read these descriptions so vulgar in 
their ostentation, there rose to our minds the recollection of the 
hall-door of a huge hotel with its pompous landlord and its 
bustling flunkeys. 

In the second chapter comes bouncing in the Marquis de 
Sabran, a young man whose face was Oriental in feature. Northern 
in complexion, fair and cold, with blue eyes of singular brilliancy. 
The reader soon calls to mind the eyes of the boy in the Proem 
that were like the blue heavens in a night of frost, and catches @ 
glimpse of a mystery. Be the Marquis whoever he may, he 
was a wonderful man. The chiitelaine’s physician, an old man of 
a clever, humorous, mild countenance, gazed at him in awe and 
sympathy commingled, for he learnt that “ he had edited the 

exico.” He was a brilliant and even profound scholar, Here 
we call to mind that the boy in the Proem had taken Lucretius 
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for his pillow. He was an accomplished musician, a consummate 


critic of art. He was endowed with great natural tact, taste, and 
correct intuition. He was renowned in the clubs in Paris as 
being always serene and fortunate in play. He was a fine marks- 
man and a dead shot. He wore a belt in which he carried gold 
and notes, a small six-chambered revolver, and a watch. The 
heroine saw him, and his remembrance haunted her as something 
strange, imperious, magnetic, grave, serene, stately. Yet his 
wealth was anything but vast. He had merely some wind-torn 
oaks and sea-washed rocks, and a few hundred thousand francs’ 
worth of pictures, porcelain, arms, and bzbelots. 

We feel that we have already _— far enough in introducing 
our readers to Ouida’s characters and adjectives. Of both the one 
and the other are we utterly weary. But tastes differ; and tinsel 
and ostentation and noise, whether they are met with in vulgar 
novels or in vulgar hotels, find unfortunately only too many 
admirers. 


LOFTIE’S HISTORY OF LONDON.* 
(First Notice.) 


Nw? only has the time come round for a new History of 
London, the last being more than forty years old, but the 
accumulation of new materials and the wealth of the recent dis- 
coveries made among the old documents have rendered such a 
new History absolutely necessary. Mr. Loftie’s book appears, 
moreover, at a time when the ancient Corporation of the City is 
menaced with reform, alteration, or absolute destruction. It will 
bea very great thing if this book succeeds in getting something 
like historical treatment for the ancient customs, liberties, and 
rivileges of the City, about which, before long, we may expect a 
Hood of talk. Until the recent publication of the Liber Albus, the 
Liber Custumarum for the Rolls Series, the extracts from the letter 
books for the Corporation, the Chronicle of Fitz Thedmar, the 
Annales Londinienses, and the Annales Paulint, the historian, in 
fact, could do little more than follow Stow blindly, while to cor- 
rect or to verify him was impossible; and, in tracing the intricate 
history of wards, guilds, companies, and parishes one was con- 
tinually faced by difficulties impossible to surmount. It is Mr. 
Loftie’s good fortune to be the first to grapple boldly, assisted by 
these newly recovered documents, with the difficulties and problems 
of the history, and, though we cannot assert that he has overcome 
all of them, he has managed to trace from the very origin the growth 
of London and its institutions with a clearness and precision as re- 
freshing to one who studies the great City as they arenew. Those— 
let us say it once for all—who expect a book on the old familiar 
lines of Cunningham, Jesse, Thornbury, and others, with whom in- 
stitutions are taken for granted, and personal gossip only is sought 
for, will probably be disappointed. Those who wish to know how 
London grew, how it came in course of time to have its com- 

ies and its guilds, will find in Mr. Loftie’s book, short as it is 
in proportion to the magnitude of the subject, a generous store- 
house of instruction and suggestion, and a faithful guide to a 
history which is perhaps fuller of interest than that of any other 
city in the world, not even excepting Rome, Florence, and 


The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the series of 
admirable maps drawn to illustrate its pages. For instance, it is 
very well to read how the Thames formerly wound its tortuous 
course through a great marsh, bounded on the north and south by 
a erg hills ; but the map which shows the site of London 

fore ever a house was put up is worth whole chapters of de- 
scription. In this map it is shown that the position of London 
was chosen by careful eyes*on account of its natural advantages, 
and that it was not accidental. It could not have been built any- 
where on the south side, for instance, where the marsh stretches 
from half a mile to more than two miles before it meets the Surrey 
hills; nor, except perhaps Redcliff, was there any site possible for 
a town except the one actually selected. Here two small hills, 
ach from 35 to 45 ft. in height, rise side by side above the 
Tiver, parted by the little stream afterwards called Wallbrook, 
the western hill being further defended by the river Fleet ; it was 
on the first of these two hills that the Roman citadel was built, 
probably on the site of an earlier British fort, or what Mr. Loftie 
calls a fortified cattle-pen. The name which was, as seems now 
agreed, “ Liyn-din,” or Lake Fort, points to some snch occupation. 
Among the maps which follow, in chronological order, this of the 

e8 Valley where London was to stand are those of Roman 
London, Saxon London, medieval London, the London of the 
seventeenth century, the brooks and streams west of London, and 
London in wards and parishes, besides a great many illustrations, 
showing Old St. Paul's, London Bridge, and the suburbs, From a 
study of these maps alone the reader may derive a very consider- 
able amount of instruction. He will, for instance, learn that the 
Roman wall, which was not built until the middle of the fourth 
century—that is to say, ae years before the retreat of the 
Romans—remained the of London so long as any wall stood 
tound the city. The wards of Portsoken, Bishopsgate Without, 
and Farringdon Without were added in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries respectively. Southwark wus also sub- 
sequently added ; but it is a most remarkable fact that the present 
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City of London, with the addition of these wards, covers exactly 
the same area as the old Roman city of Augusta fifteen hundred 
years ago.. The space originally included by this wall was neither 
populous nor did it contain any buildings of importance. As for 
the common belief that 1 Temple of Diana stood on the site of St. 
Paul's, that may be dismissed as perfectly groundless; no remains 
have been found to show that there was a theatre, amphitheatre, or 
a temple at all within the wall, unless it was in the citadel itself. 
Nor is there any roof of the existence, in those days, of a 
Christian church in Roman London: In fact, the early condition 
of London was that of a fort, perhaps similar in character té that 
of Richborough, surrounded by villas first unprotected, and then 
loosely enclosed within a great wall far too large to be defended. 

Thus much and very little more is known. of Roman London. 
And then one of the strangest things in history occurs. The 
Romans left Britain in the year 410. The East Saxons were in 
London in 604. Of the intervening * even there is nothing known 
at all save that in the year 457 the Britons forsook Kent, and in 
great terror fled to London. What passed after that year, what 
frightful days of slaughter and pillage followed when the Fast 
Saxons poured into the city crowded with fugitives, can never be 
discovered. There are actually a hundred and fifty years of abso- 
lute silence in the history of the city; and nothing will ever be 
known of those years. At the end of that time we find a 
king of Kent setting up a king over the East Saxons, and 
creating a bishop’s see in London. Memories of the early Chris- 
tianity remained in the churches of Ethelburga and St. Osyth, 
both daughters of kings, and St. Botolph. During the East Saxon 
occupation the Roman wall was probably allowed to fall into decay ; 
they were not people who fought behind walls ; besides, it would 
be too long for them; but its uses were discovered by Alfred, 
who, on getting possession of London, rebuilt or restored it. 
When Ethelred, at the approach of the Danes, deserted the city, 
the people, either putting small trust in their walls or believing 
themselves unable to defend it, opened their gates to the enemy. 
It is curious to note that a relic of the Danish occupation was dug 
up near St. Paul’s only a short time in the shape of a Runic 
inscription. With the Conquest London ceased to be a place of 
royal residence, except occasionally. This accident was fortunate: 
in many respects; it allowed the city greater freedom of develop- 
ment, made the citizens think more of trade than of war, kept away 
the Barons and their oppressions, and promoted the spirit of 
independence. It may be asked why other towns equaliy left 
alone by the sovereign did not develop in the same way. A 
few other towns did, but London possessed the signal ad- 
vantage of a site unrivalled in the ca whether for 
home or foreign trade. On the geographical importance of 
the position of London perhaps more might have been said, 
but the subject belongs to the trade of the city, which Mr. 
Loftie has not touched. But, though the city seldom had 
king or queen living within its walls, it must not be forgotten 
that it was London which offered the crown of England not only to 
the Conqueror, but also to Stephen, Edward IV., and Richard III. 
And with this fact we must also remember, as Mr. Loftie rightly 
insists, that the liberties of the city are not to be described as. 
founded on Royal charters; the charters only acknowledge and 
confirm the liberties. William I., for example, in that briefest 
and most noteworthy of charters, grants nothing new, but only that 
the citizens shall be “ lawworthy” as in King Edward’s day ; 
the whole history which follows is not a struggle of people asking 
for more, but for peaceable possession of what they have already got ;. 
the liberties and privileges grew every year more valuable; the 
temptation to encroachment and curtailment became in the same 
way continually greater. On the one hand is a jealous sovereign, 
by whom, if he is wise, the city must be kept in good temper, as 
a good housewife looks after the goose with the golden eggs; on 
the other hand is a band of traders and craftsmen combined to 
protect their own with extraordinary vigilance and tenacity. It 
was by the long battle of sturdy aldermen against kings that the 
freedom of municipal institutions was secured for every city in the 
world where the lish ape is spoken. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is no unworthy subject to engage the attention of 
an historian. 

Before, however, we proceed to follow the pgs of this 
struggle from Mr, Loftie’s pages, let us consider a few points con- 
nected with the religious growth and institutions of the great City. 
The map of London in the thirteenth century, with which we may 
begin, shows a vast area covered by the religious houses. Thus 
within the City walls there are the Grey Friars, occupying part of 
the ground now belonging to Christ’s Hospital ; the House of St. 
Martin le Grand ; the k Friars, between Ludgate Hill and 
the river; the Augustine Friars, part of whose church (now the 
Dutch Church) still remains; and St. Helen’s Priory of Nuns. 
These convents were provided with gardens and grounds each of 
them covering @ great area; that of the Black Friars, for instance, 
if the measurements are correct, amounting to 65,000 square 
yards. Outside the City there were, near the Tower, the Church 
and Hospice of St. Katharine, and the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary of Grace; close to Aldgate was the Abbey of St. Clare; 
outside Bishopsgate was St. Mary's Spital; the Benedictine 
Priory of St. holomew stood with the Hospital beside the 
Smooth Field without Aldersgate ; close by, to the north, were the 
Carthusian Priory of the Salutation and the Priory of St. John, 
and south of Fleet Street were, first the Whitefriars, and then the 
Templars. In addition to the monastic buildings, more than “pos 

ish churches stood within the walls, most of them small 
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mean, though many of the conventual churches were very noble. 
These were favourite places of sepulture; the Blackfriars could 
show tombs of John of Eltham, brother of Edward III., and many 
great men; but the Grey Friars could boast of four queens, four 
duchesses, and six hundred and sixty-three persons of quality 
buried in their church, with many noble tombs of alabaster and 
marble. These monuments were not destroyed in the great Fire, 
when the church itself perished, but were sold by the Lord Mayor 
in 1545 for the sum of 1o/. An incredible number of priests were 
attached to the service of all these churches, with their chantries 
and altars. In St. Paul’s alone there were upwards of one hundred, 
including the dean and sub-dean, four archdeacons, a treasurer, a 
sacristan with his three vergers, precentor, chancellor, thirty canons, 
and twelve minor canons. ‘The nave of the great church was 
crowded with buyers and sellers, especially on festivals, and Bishop 
Braybrook, towards the close of the fourteenth century, threatened 
to excommunicate those who threw sticks and stones at the 
pigeons, thereby breaking the carved work of the church. It would 

interesting to learn from what ranks the monks of the various 
orders were recruited ; certainly the verses of the time are full of 
invective against both monks and priests; nor can we understand 
how a young Londoner growing up in an atmosphere of trade, 
adventure, and enterprise, and hearing continual gibes and sneers 
at the hypocrisies and corruptions of the Orders, would be readily 
tempted to enter one of those despised communities. On the 
other hand, the contempt of the clergy never took so extreme a 
shape as it had done in Provence. The citizens asked continually 
for reform, but never for destruction ; they still remained subject 
to religious influence, though they derided the monks; and they 
opened their ears eagerly for the teaching of Lollardry, the first 
result of which was that mysterious gathering outside the City 
walls under Sir John Oldcastle, from which it is certain a religious 
outbreak was feared, if not threatened. We must remember that 
this business took place only forty years before the unexplained 
rebellion of Cade and the men of Kent. 

The right of sanctuary is a custom which belongs to the religious 
life of London. The City sanctuary proper was the ancient House 
of St. Martin le Grand, one of the oldest monasteries in the 
kingdom. Perhaps it was rightly connected with the first 
establishment ot Christianity among the East Saxons. Any 
criminal, up to the time of Henry VIII., who curtailed the 
privilege, who could succeed in reaching its precinets, could claim 

rotection. Mr. Loftie tells a curious story of sanctuary and wiid 
justice which we do not remember to have seen before :— 

As an example of the city life of the time, we may take the story of the 
widow of Aldgate, of which some particulars have survived. She found a 
sd Breton, who had perhaps wandered over with the followers of Joan of 

avarre, who, when she married Henry IV., was dowager duchess of 
Brittany. The widow, out of charity, took him home to her house and 
treated him kindly. In return, he murdered her and carried off all she 
possessed. Being detected, he fled across the river to Southwark, and took 
sanctuary. On one or two occasions the mayor and sheriffs had invaded 
sanctuary, as, for example, when a soldier in 1439 got safe into St. Martin- 
le-Grand, while actually on his way to be hanged, but they had been 
obliged by the fulminations of holy Church to give up their prey. The 
Breton was starved out, but, in accordance with the ecclesiastical rule, he 
was allowed to go, on condition of forswearing the realm, and departing to 
Dover, and across the sea as quickly as possible. “ Barcheaded, bare- 
footed, ungirt, a white cross placed in his hand, he was sent forth on his 
painful pilgrimage.” But though he had escaped the law, “as he went his 
way it happed him to come by the same place where he had done that 
cursed deed, and women of the same parish came out with stones and dirt, 
and there made an end of him in the high street, so that he went no 
further notwithstanding the constables and other men also which had him 
under their governance to conduct him forward, for there was a great com- 
pany of the women, and they had no mercy, no pity.” 

The abolition of all the monasteries and conventual houses not 
only left vacant great spaces of land and most materially affected 
the tree history of the City, but also swept away the 
provision for the poor and sick which had existed in some of the 
convents, as well as the hospitals themselves, When we consider 
that the blind of Elsing Spittle, the lame of St. Giles's, the lepers 
of St. Thomas's, besides the sick of St. Bartholomew’s, St. Mary’s, 
and St. Thomas's, were turned helpless into the streets, it is plain 
that the amount of suffering must have been very terrible, though 
doubtless the citizens bestirred themselves at the first intimation 
of the danger. Immédiately after the suppression the mayor, 
aldermen, and commonalty addressed a petition to the King, pray- 
ing him to grant them four houses for their poor and sick. For 
eight years the petition was unheeded, though, as Mr. Loftie 
suggests, the people may have continued to use some of their old 
hospitals. Then they got, one after the other, the hospitals of 
St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas for their sick, the convent of 
Grey Friars for a school, and the palace of Bridewell for a work- 
house. As for the rest of the estates, they became the prey of 
greedy courtiers. Cromwell himself built a mansion on the site of 
the Augustine Friars monastery, and we may learn from Stow how 
the great man encroached on the land of his neighbours. The 
site of the Charter House was given to Lord Chancellor Audley ; 
Cromwell's brother-in-law got St. Helen’s, Priory; the Crutched 
Friars was granted to Sir Thomas Wyatt; the school and 
church of St. Thomas of Caen in Cheapside was bought by 
the Mercers’ Company. It is indeed a melancholy tale of 
churches pulled down and splendid monunients broken up or 
sold. In fact, the London of the first James must have presented 
a sadly changed appearance, with so many of its noble churches 
gone and spires vanished, compared with that of Henry VII. As 
for the streets, they were for the most part, except for the great 


artery of Chepe, narrow and crowded with winding lanes and | 


courts, in which stood great and splendid buildings, the palaces of 
the merchants ; the foreshore of the river was too generally ne, 
glected and allowed to become the receptacle, with the City moat 
and Wallbrook, of every kind of refuse; the people were turbu. 
lent and violent ; had they been united among themselves, there jg 
no time between the twelfth and the seventeenth centuries whep 
London could not almost haye defied the King with the whole 
English people behind him. But they were not united, and their 
internal dissensions long retarded the safety of their liberties, 

All this part of Mr. Loftie’s work—the growth, spread, and 
material prosperity of the City, the history of its religious houses 
and churches, and the external aspect of London under the Norman 
kings in the thirteenth century and under Elizabeth—could hayg 
been done almost as well without the help of the documents newly 
given to the world. What follows, however—the story of the 
long and obstinate struggle for the liberties and privileges of the 
City—is compiled mainly from these documenis, together with the 
recent papers of archeologists and historians like Mr. Clark and the 
late Mr. Green. It is by this part of the history, which we reserve 
for another occasion, that Mr, Loftie’s work must chiefly be 
judged. 


SCOTT’S ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY.* 


OME disappointment will probably have been felt by many 
readers of Mr. Scott’s Elementary Meteorology on his passing by 
the attractive yet tantalizing subject of forecasting weather with 
only a remark on its great uncertainty, “owing to the rapidit 
with which the changes succeed each other and the extent to 
which local conditions affect the phenomena actually experienced,” 
In a work on weather bearing upon its title-page a name familiar. 
ized by the daily announcements of the Meteorological Office 
the public would doubtless have welcomed some revelation of the 
interior working of the department, some outline at least of the 
system and method of calculation under which the daily prognos- 
tics are drawn up, and some notion of the degree of reliance 
which, by the test of prolonged experience, may fairly be set 
upon the utterances of the oracle. The unscientific mind may, in 
regard to storm warnings, be said to oscillate between unreasoni 
scepticism and the opposite pole of credulity no less blind than 
that which lately set sundry simple people trembling at Mr. 
Proctor’s threatened comet. Not a few weaklings of the same sort 
were possibly fluttered by the startling prognostic of Professor 
Wiggins of Ottawa, predicting, six months in advance, a tornado 
on the 11th of March last which would leave not a vessel of 
less power than a Cunard liner floating on the Atlantic. Minds 
of a somewhat more critical class have often need to be steadied 
amidst the vortex of theories loud and clamorous enough to be- 
wilder, if too uncertain to guide and enlighten, the inquirer, with 
cycles of coming seasons good or bad, linked with solar spots or 
orbital grouping of the planets. In a lecture recently delivered 
at the Royal Institution, Mr. Scott has thrown some supplemen- 
tary light upon the difficulties of weather-forecasting, claiming 
for the prophets a measure of success averaging from 70 to 8 
per cent. as regards direction and force of wind, but far from 
equal correctness in the matter of rainfall. This result tallies 
fairly well with the recent Report of the French Meteorological 
Otiice, in which credit is claimed for 80 correct forecasts in 100— 
and that, too, under the abnormal conditions of the recent winter— 
the average for the preceding year having been 67 per cent. only. 
As an indispensable preparation, however, for grappling with 
the orang problem, and, at all events, seeing how the ground 
lies before him, the reader who would seriously enter upon the 
study of weather will gladly welcome the ample and well-arranged 
body of elementary knowledge set before him by Mr. Scott, 
which gives shape and method to what has thus far been done 
to bring within calculable limits the complex and varying 
phenomena of atmospheric action. It is something, at any rate, 
to feel sure of having one’s feet on solid ground, so as to distinguish 
between the known and the unknown. If we can as yet hardly 
boast a science of weather, we have ready to hand the funda 
mental facts and principles on which the scientitic fabric is to be 
reared. The latest and most authentic information is here com- 
pressed into the handiest and most ineligible form. If to a great 
extent made up of matter already available, as must needs be the 
case when the leading phenomena of the subject have been s0 
familiarly under discussion, the present text-book has the advan- 
tage of embodying in the most succinct shape what has been made 
good by the most advanced and trustworthy research, including 
more particularly the Zrdkunde of Dr. Julius Hann, of Vienna, 
the Grundziige der Meteorologie of Professor Mohn, and Buchau’s 
excellent Handybook. There are, Mr. Scott remarks at the outset, 
many points of view from which meteorology—the science of the 
atmosphere, of the things above the earth, ra peréwpa, as Aristotle 
has it—may be contemplated. There is first that of climatology— 
observations systematically taken at one place giving definite 
information as to the climate of that place, which information, com 
bined with the results similarly obtained from other stations, may 
enable deductions to be drawn on an ever-widening scale, bearing 
on practical results, such as the relative fitness of this or that dis 
* Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott, M.A., F.RS., &ts 
Secretary to the Meteorological Council, and Author of “ Weather Charts 
and Storm Warnings.” With numerous Illustrations. “ Internati 
Scientific Series,” Vol. XLVI. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, & Ge 
1884. 
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trict for the support of animal and vegetable life. From its in- 
timate connexion with the science of physical geography, as well 
as with sanitary and economical interests, the subject of climate 
has been longest and most perseveringly studied. Secondly, 
meteorology may be treated as the science of weather, or of the 
changes in the physical conditions of the atmosphere which find 
expression in the temperature of the air, the force and direction 
of the wind, the amount of moisture present in the atmosphere, 
and the balancing of the antagonistic forces of evaporation and 
condensation, on which it depends whether the weather is what 
we call fine or foul. It is this branch of the subject which has 
attracted so much interest of late years, including as it does the 
roblem of forecasting weather, and having been greatly facilitated 
y the development of telegraphy, the atmospheric conditions 
within a wide geographical area being thus simultaneously brought 
within our knowledge. It is far from encouraging to learn from 
the responsible head of this department of intelligence that it has 
made as yet “next to no progress at all in gaining an insight into 
the agencies which are at work in bringing about the various 
hases of weather,’ a few hours at most coming within the 
limits of the powers of forecast. The third and highest aspect 
of meteorology is that which views it asa province of cosmical 
physics, the investigation of atmospheric phenomena in their rela- 
tions to the forces of light, heat, and electricity or magnetism. 
Here, valuable as the results of research may be, we are met by 
the primary difficulty that, so far from being able to soar like the 
astronomer to the remotest heights or abysses of the universe, 
we are condemned to crawl at the bottom of the atmospheric 
ocean, whose conditions we have to study from observations 
limited to the level at which we live. Passing by the subject of 
cosmical meteorology as out of place in a work professedly elemen- 
tary, as well as the practical forecasting of weather as foreign in 
the main to his immediate purpose, Mr. Scott concentrates his 
attention upon climatology, prefixing to his work a short prelimi- 
nary notice of the earth and its atmosphere, with some account of 
the chemical constituents, other than oxygen and nitrogen, which 
are present in common air, and which by their excess or deticiency 
affectits healthfulness, the most important of these being carbonic 
acid and aqueous vapour. The nature and influence of ozone, 
the determination of which is by some authorities deemed to be 
of especial importance in connexion with sanitary meteorology, is 
briefly discussed, though our author is of opinion that no satis- 
factory mode has been yet proposed for its detection aud quantita- 
tive determination, All that can be said is, that, as oxygen in an 
allotropic condition, ozone acts energetically in hastening the 
oxidation of decomposing animal and vegetable matter. Hence 
ozone is a good disinfectant of the atmosphere. 

The first part of Mr. Scott's work is occupied with the tempera- 
ture of the air, solar and terrestrial radiation, pressure and moisture, 
dew, fog, mist, and cloud, rain, snow, and hail, wind, electrical and 
optical phenomena; the particular instruments by which each 
several class of phenomena is observed being succinctly yet fully 
and clearly described. The different forms of thermometer in which 
spirit, air, and mercury are employed, with their respective advan- 
tages and drawbacks, and the rival scales of Fahrenheit, Celsius, 
and Réaumur are explained. The self-registering instruments for 
maximum and minimum temperatures, originating with Sixa century 
back, and modified by Phillips, Negretti, Caselli, and Rutherford, 
are enumerated, and the patterns most in use shown in woodcuts ; 
though no mention, oddly as it seems to us, is made of Spitta’s recent 
improvement, which obviates many of the defects that Mr. Scott 
allows to unfit Six’s arrangement for scientific observation. For 
the purposes ef automatic registration electricity has of late been 
brought into use, as in the electric thermographs of Theorell and Van 
Rysselberge, A continuousrecord isalso obtained by the photographic 
thermograph used in one form at Greenwich, ang in another at 
the observatories of the Meteorological Committee. The absence 
of any simpler method of measuring the total effect of the sun’s 
heat during the day is a defect in meteorological observations 
naturally dwelt upon by Mr. Scott, who gives details of the in- 
struments chiefly in use for determining and recording the phe- 
nomena of radiation, solar and terrestrial, such as Herschel's 
pare actinometer, with Balfour Stewart's modification of it; 

é black bulb thermometer in vacuo, most generally adopted in 
this country; and the sunshine recorder of Mr. J. F. Campbell. 
The successive advances in the measurement of air pressure, from 
the first experiment of Torricelli (.p. 1643), fill up achapter of great 
interest, including the successive moditications of the mercurial 

meter, and the more sensitive, but now little used, sympiezo- 
meter, or syphon, combining a bulb filled with air and a tube con- 
taining glycerine, followed by the more recent and handy aneroid, 
the principle of which is made clear to the reader. For auto- 
matically registering atmospheric pressures there are generally 
used in this country the photographic barographs of Mr. C. 
Brooke, F.R.S., and Sir F. Ronalds, or mechanical instru- 
ments like that of King, a continuous record being marked 
by a pencil. Better still is the clock movement applied to 
4 syphon barometer by Redier of Paris. The value of the 
curves of pressure obtained by these manifold means is suc- 
cinetly pointed out, the yearly as well as the daily range being 
clearly established, presenting, moreover, a totally different ap- 
pearance at Continental stations from that exhibited in these 
lands, All these changes connect themselves closely with 
mate and with the seasonal conditions of the various meteoro- 
il elements, The method of curves is no less instructively 
seen in its application to the instruments for recording moisture, 
Wind pressure, and the electric states of the atmosphere. 


In Part II. the author passes to the georrarhical distribution of 
the different phenomena, his survey being intended to serve as an 
introduction to the science of physical geography embraced in 
other text-books. Here we have chapters on land and ocean tem- 
peratures, isothermal and isobaric charts, trade winds, monsoons, and 
ocean Currents, with their relation to temperature and the general 
problem of ocean circulation. Among the most important gains to 
the science of meteorology of late yearsis the establishment by means 
of these charts of seasonal areas of high pressure—a result due to 
Mr. Buchan who has in the same way traced the connexion of the 
winds with atmospheric pressure, the prime agent in all such dis- 
turbances being the solar heat. In his chapter on the prevailing winds 
Mr. Scott works out this problem with a distinctness which will 
make it, in the view of most readers, the most valuable portion of 
his book. Following Deve in his classification of the winds as 
“ permanent, periodical, and variable,” he shows that the German 
savant’s reduction of the phenomena to the agency of two simple 
opposing currents—the equatorial and polar—has been corrected 
by more recent observation. Underlying all wind motion, speaking 
generally, he discerns the principle that in winter the air flows off 
the land on to the sea, whilst in summer it flows off the sea on 
to the land, and that for the same reason—namely, the difference 
of temperature between sea and land, owing to the immensély 
greater capacity of the land for the absorption and radiation of 
heat. Connecting with these laws the action of the great heat 
carriers of the globe—the ocean currents—and what we know of 
the distribution of rain, with its power of giving off latent heat, 
it is not difficult to account for such facts as that of the 
coast of Labrador having in January a temperature fully forty 
degrees colder than that of the British isles along the same 
range of latitude, or of New York, with the latitude of Naples, 
having at times a temperature of —20° F. in winter and 
110° F, in summer. Beyond these superficial agencies, however, 
there remain the great movements in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, almost impossible for us to trace or verify, 
due to the expansion of the air in ascending layers, and its 
consequent flow towards the poles. These upper currents 
descend, as observation shows, at about the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude, producing the calms known respectively by the names of 
Cancer and Capricorn, with areas of permanent high pressure. 
Local causes, such as the set of the land, and the seasonal changes 
due to the inclination of the earth’s axis, modifying these primary 
influences, we get the infinite variety of winds, rainfall, and tem- 
perature which mark the temperate zones, and which are especially 
characteristic of the British group of islands, exceptionally situated 
as these are, with the vast area of the Atlantic on the one 
hand and the broad expanse of dry land on the other. Hence 
the special difficulty of prognosticating our insular weather 
changes, with no western point of outlook beyond Ireland, all our 
great aerial currents with their attendant moisture crossing the 
ocean in certain well-defined vortex waves or spiral lanes of trans- 
mission, traversing the upper regions of the atmosphere, but being 
liable to dispersion in their gyratorv transit, or striking the 
European coast at points to the north or south of our shores, 
Herein consists the main intricacy and complexity of the weather 
problem, the antecedent conditions and practical difficulties of 
which can hardly be better defined than they are in Mr. 
Scott’s masterly chapters at the close of his book. For clear ideas 
of cyclonic and anti-cyclonic systems, or areas of low and high 
barometric pressure, which lie at the root of the whole scheme of 
forecasting, the reader has only to turn to the diagrams and 
weather charts appended as typical illustrations of these natural 
systems of phenomena, with the rules dictated by experience for 
interpreting their apparently capricious, but strictly regulated, 
alternations. Some sensible remarks are added upon the hypo- 
thesis of periodicity in weather, attributable to sun-spots or 
other cosmical causes. Scientific precision and soundness of 
judgment are characteristic of Mr. Scott's work throughout, and to 
no better hands could be committed the working out by con- 
scientious observation and judicious inference of a department of 
physics fraught with such weighty practical interests, 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER.* 


I bes sympathy perhaps with spring and the opening of the 
Fisheries Exhibition, Messrs. Nimmo & Bain have put forth 

a very handsome and handy edition of Walton and Cotton. The 
book is well bound, well printed, and well illustrated, though the 
angler in page 335, who has taken hold of his line in the act of 
landing a fish, may expect soon to part company with his trout. 
Walton's book is so familiar that we only propose to use it as a 
text for a general discourse on angling matters. Now, as Sir 
Henry Wotton sings :— 

The jealous Trout that low did lie 

Rise at a well-dissembled Flie: 

There stands my Friend with patient skill 

Attending of his trembling Quill. 
Alas, our trembling Qui/’ must be used merely to write of trout, 
and not for the purpese of catching them, to which end the 
inventive race of lapetus hath lately devised a false minnow 
made of quill. Indeed, the art of imitation is carried far 
beyond what Walton ever dreamed of when he described his 
“ artificial Minnow, that will catch a Trout as well as an artificial 


* The Complete Angler. Walton and Cotton. Edited by John Major. 
London: Nimmo & Bain. 1883. 
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fly ; and it was made by handsome woman that had a fine hand, 
and a live Minnow lying by her. The mould or body of the 
Minnow was cloth, and wrought upon or over it thus with a 
needle; the back of it with very sad French green silk, and paler 
green silk towards the belly, shadowed as gn soe as you can 
imagine just as you see a Minnow. The belly was wrought also 
with a needle, and it was a part of it white silk, and another part 
of it with silver thread ; the tail and fins were of a quill, which 
‘was shaven thin; the eyes were of two little black beads ; and the 
head was so shadowed, and all of it so curiously wrought, and so 
exactly dissembled, that it would beguile any Tupighand trout 
in a swift stream.” 

This cunning and elaborate minnow was not more different from 
our “phantoms” and “angels” than all the rest of the angler’s tackle 
in Walton’s time from what we use now, and still more from the 
artful lures of the Americans, The inventive Yankee has devised a 
reel which can be wound up by a touch of the finger of the hand 
that holds the rod on a spring—a great advantage certainly to him 
whose left hand is busy with his landing-net. Probably this reel, 
like most things that work by springs, is apt to get out of order, 
and leave the angler lamenting like the father of Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, or even using more violent language. “ Did he swear 
at all?” some one asked a gillie who was describing the loss of a 
fish by a very learned author. “ Weel, sir, he was aiming at it,” 
replied the gillie; and too many of us “aim at it” whem we lose a 
trout in the moment of victory by some hitch in our tackle. In 
Walton's time, as far as we can understand his description, reels 
were only used by salmon-fishers, and appear to have been un- 
familiar. ‘ Note, also, that many use to fish for a salmon with a 
ring of wire on the top of their rod, through which the line may 
run to as great a length as is needful when he is hooked.” 
And how did the trout-fishers manage without a ring of wire 
when they hooked a good trout, “a fish highly valued both 
in this and foreign nations”; a trout “ that looks lovely, was 
twenty-two inches when it was taken, and the belly of it looked, 
some part of it as yellow as a marigold, and part of it as white 
asa lily”? To return to the salmon-fishers, besides their artifice 
and craft in that they had a wire ring on the top of their rods, 
*“ some use a wheel about the middle of their rods, or near their 
hand, which is to be observed better by seeing one than by a large 
demonstration of words.” 

Not only had the trout-fisher of Walton's date no reel, but he 
had not our modern casting-lines of fine gut. Ile used two hairs, 
either twisted or loose, for a collar. Cotton says, ‘ It only 
remains, touching your line, to inquire whether your two hairs, 
next to the hook, are better twisted or open. And for that I 
should declare the open way the better use it makes less 
show in the water ; but that I have found an inconvenience, or 
two or three, which have made me almost weary of that way,” 
and no wonder. The open hairs were not so strong as the 
twisted; it was not easy to make them exactly of the same 
length, so that one “ bagged,” and was of no use when a strain 
was put on the other, “ by which means a man has but one hair 
upon the matter to trust to.” Again, the two hairs naturally got 
“ caught up” on every — occasion, and, worst of all, the fly 
was likely to double back and stick between the hairs, and so rather 
appeal than attract the jealous trout. In addition to all these dis- 

vantages, the London angler was apt to handicap himself by 
using a most heavy and long-bodied fly, busked right over the 
bend of the hook almost to the point. Such a fly did Cotton 
“hang in bis parlour window to Jaugh at.” Salmon-fishers, in 
those rude times of ignorance, chiefly angled with the lob-worm, 
“and you are to observe that he (the salmon) is very seldom 
observed to bite at a minnow, yet sometimes he will, and not 
usually at a fly, but more usually at a worm.” Thus we may 
assume that the art of fly-fishing for salmon, the noblest form of 
the sport (though not so idyllic as trout-fishing) was but in its 
infancy two hundred years ago. 

A history of fly-fishing in England has still, we believe, to be 
written, and probably would not be an easy book to write. The 
archeology of salmon flies, in particular, is a very obscure topic, 
which could only be elucidated by local researches in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Every one knows of course that the Mace- 
donians of A®lian’s date used a rough red palmer; but it is a far 
cry from AZlian to Walton, in whose time fly-fishing for salmon 
appears to have been rarely practised. But a great deal may have 
been done in remote streams of which Walton knew nothing. Are 
our salmon flies improvements on the rude white or red feather 
used in sea-fishing on the West Highland coast? They are cer- 
tainly imitations of nothing in heaven or earth or the waters under 
the earth, and are probably but arbitrary improvements of the 
rough glittering fly which takes the curiosity and greediness of 
unsophisticated fish. 

Walton is not nearly so elaborate in his description of flies as 
Cotton. Walton has but twelve sorts of fly; whereas Cotton 
writes learnedly on a host of duns, and gnats, and green-drakes, 
“ which are the Matadores for Trout and Grayling, and, in their 
season, kill more fish in our Derbyshire rivers than all the rest, 

t and to come, in the whole year besides.” With a made fly 

tton once took, after the real fly had gone, “ after a shower and 
in a whistling wind, five and thirty very great Trouts and Gray- 
lings, betwixt five and eight of the clock in the evening, and had 
no less than five or six flies, with three good hairs apiece, taken 
from me despite of my heart, besides.” Scotch anglers are by no 
Means so entomological even as Walton. Mr. Stewart was con- 
tent with some six flies, and only varied the size at different times 


of the year, and in different conditions of the water. It would be 
interesting to see a good Northern angler, like Mr. Stewart, 
or old John Younger, or Linton, set to make what basket 
he could, by the light of nature, in the Hampshire waters, 
while Hampshire or Derbyshire anglers of equal skill were put to 
work on the Tweed or Teviot. Our own impression is that 
neither set of men, if entirely unaccustomed to the strange rivers, 
would have very great success. But it is worth observing that, 
though the North-country anglers think one fly nearly as good as 
another, they invented the art and mystery of fishing up stream 
in clear water. Walton (p. 145) is all for fishing down stream, 
and Cotton advises the use of a long line, and fishing “ fine and 
far off.” But Cotton also advises you to “cast up or down the 
river as the gale serves.” Mr. Stewart is the most celebrated 
authority for fishing up stream, but John Younger recommended 
the practice as early, we think, as 1840 :— 

When in bright weather and clear unruffled water you cannot succeed 
in the sunshine, in the way formerly recommended, that is in throwing 
your flies across, or rather at a considerable angle upwards, and letting them 
swim down of their own accord, with no visible pull upon them, then turn 
your face up the water, and whether in stream or smooth pool, there throw 
Straight up, or at such slight angle from straight up as circumstances 
of depth or other impediment may permit. In this way, your tly falling 
lightly above the feeding trout, he is apt to snap it the instant it alizhts; 
your quick acknowledgment of feeling him being down against his mouth 
and body, he can hardly miss being hooked, then lead him gently down to- 
wards you, which action alarms none above, and then you proceed a step 
upwards, and in the next throw, breaking new water above, you have a 
new chance. 

It is easy to conceive how readily a trout is hooked in this way, for when 
the fine gut is wet and pliant, the moment the fly is dropped on the surface, 
the action of the water folds it inwards, bringing it to the trout’s mouth, 
like a natural fly afloat, and not seemingly held as hanging against the 
current ; there it is slack when he sucks it in, and you have only to give 
the slightest pull, which, being thus against him, gives advantage to get 
such a hold as settles his concern with existence ; while in the common way, 
as tishing from above, the thing appears to the trout out of course, and this 
he perceives from an instinct more quickly than Sir Humphry Davy could 
have reasoned it from his best philosophy and knowledge of angling. In- 
deed, in fishing downwards with flies hanging against the stream, it is a 
wonder one should get a rise of a trout at all; and if you should, you are 
more likely to scart the mouths of nine, than to get hold of the tongue or 
lip of the tenth, which would be a chance next to a miracle. 

We have quoted so much from Younger, as his book (Iiver 
Angling. Kelso: Rutherford) is not very common. Younger 
was a shoemaker, an extremely intelligent man, and one of the 
volunteers who marched to repel a French landing, at the time of 
the famous “ false alarm,” when beacon fires blazed all over the 
Border counties, 

There is a kind of selfish comfort for the modern angler who 
envies Cotton's successes when, as he says, “I could, had I not 
been weary of Slaughter, have loaden a lusty boy,” in the reflec- 
tion that even Cotton was plagued with poachers. ‘ What a 
shame and pity it is, then, that such a river should be spoiled by 
the basest sort of people... . though we have very good laws 
to punish such offenders, every rascal does it, for aught [ can see, 
impune.” And Cotton shows that all the resources of poaching 
science, except dynamite, were as comuon in his well-contented 
day as in our educated period. 


THE BANTOFFS OF CHERRYTON.* 


A STORY without a villain or a crime should, according to the 
fashion of the times, if not to the fitness of things, be written 
by a man, and therefore be doubly worthy of an exceptional welcome. 
In the circulating library of fiction it is “ the everlasting female” 
that prevails. And when she takes to producing stories of that 
unreal world andlife with which she is so unaccountably familiar, 
it is in the invention and delineation of crimes and villains more 
or less fascinating and fantastic, in the creation of muscular and 
magnificent transgressors of every moral and social law, from the 
Decalogue downwards, that the pen-and-inky female mostly rejoices 
and excels. Is the signature to the present volumes a concession to 
the jealous susceptibilities of the feminine reader, simulated for the 
ee of entrapping her confidence and engaging her credulity? 

Nhen we come to the final page we are still in doubt whether it 
is the work of a woman disguised asa man, or of a man with 4 
woman’s hand and something of a woman’s heart. At any rate, 
this is a novel which the late M. Veuillot could not have fairly 
attributed to what he called “le troisidme sexe,” or, in plain 
English, to the emancipated literary advocate of the higher law of 
hysterical immorality. It can be left without fear and without 
reproach upon the drawing-room table, and read aloud without 
exciting dangerous emotions in the bosom of the British family. 
it is dull, didactic, nor severe. It is a story 
with plenty of love in it; of love at cross-purposes and ill-starredy 
of love requited and unrequited ; of love's’ winiey and selfishness, 
pains and penalties, joys and sorrows, sacrifices and self-deceptions. 
_ The hero and the heroine are, it must be confessed, not strik- 
ingly original in pattern and design. One has met them often 
before, and we daresay we shall meet them often again. The’ 
one, & mixture of Hercules and Apollo, is an officer in “ Her 
Majesty’s Guards,” and as he is situated in barracks at Knights’ 
bridge, we may assume that he is a Life Guard. He has, we 
are assured, a lion-like face and an irresistible figure, but what 
is rarer, perhaps, he has the virtue of a Scipio, and is a lady- 


* The Bantoffs of Cherryton: a Story without a Villain ora Crime. B 
Arthur Kean. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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killer only @ son corps défendant. In this respect he is a refresh- 
ing variety of the species; and the author may be congratulated 
on a bold approach to probability in making him the son of a corn- 
fyctor, Who, by dint of lucky contracts and investments, has blos- 
somed into the principal local banker in a country town. His in- 
separable ally and brother officer, to whom he lends money as 
often and as fast as he can sign wy in his behalf, is a “* Guards- 
man” of @ more customary type in ladylike fiction; abandoned to 
al] manner of pleasant and expensive vices and follies, pursued by 
debts and duns, and going to the dogs as fast as money-lenders and 
post-obits can carry an heir to a peerage. This interesting rake, /how- 
ever, we are led to believe, has a turn for versifying in his lighter 
hours, and under happier and less easy circumstances might have 
ripened into @ scholar and a poet. Later on, “ Lieutenant Horace 
Varleigh” makes the unfortunate mistake of becoming passionately 
enamoured of the lady who, as he is strangely unaware, loves and 
js loved by his nearest friend ; but his passion is pure, timid, 
gl{-denying ; he surrenders it without a murmur when he sees his 
error, and meanwhile through its purifying influence has regained 
the innocence of early youth. The way in which our honest 
Herculean hero makes the acquaintance of the heroine seems to 
indicate on the author’s part an imagination modestly distrustful of 
its own devices. Captain Harry Bantoff encounters the beautiful 
Jone Blake in a Piccadilly flower-shop, whither he had gone to 
purchase a bouquet for the imperious and frolicsome Lady Glen :— 
He had made his selection, and was about to leave, when a tall fair girl, 
gracefully but poorly clad in black, entered the shop and asked the price of 
some flowers in the window. Apparently they were too expensive for her 
means, and she was leaving without them, when Harry, gallant gentleman 
as a soldier should be, snatched the blossoms from the window, and with a 
polite bow, begged permission to make her a present of them, 


The gift is modestly declined “with the sweetest voice and 
smile he had ever known”; but she was so unlike any English 
maiden he had ever known that he pressed her to accept the 
flowers, and “ give them to the first pretty child you meet.” “ This 
was the first meeting of Harry with Ione Blake.” Naturally from 
that day her image haunted him. Lady Glen was thrown over, 
and Harry, guileless as a child, and destitute of bashfulness, hunted 
for the lady of the flowers for days and weeks until at last in 
Regent Street one day he recognized her tall, graceful figure 
awong a thousand, and followed her into a stationer'’s shop where 
she had left some sketches of her own for sale. For Ione was a 
broken-down artist’s daughter, and herself something of an artist, 
and did sketches and flower-paintings which she sold to the shop- 
keepers. So the gallant Captain bought a dozen of her sketches 
out of hand, and in this charitable mood hastened to send Ione a 
beautiful bouquet of the same flowers she had coveted when he 
tirst met her, with a note intimating that he would do himself the 
pleasure of calling the following morning in respect of some paint- 
ings of which he learned Miss Blake was the artist. 

In this simple manner had begun the love-story of the barm- 
less Harry and the blameless Ione, and it continued with all 
the scrupulous propriety which he had observed with the less 
romantic Lady Glen. He sent Ione flowers, “as he sent them 
to a dozen ladies, and he listened enchanted to her songs; but 
he never gave her reason to believe that he had any warmer 
feeling for her than for any of the score of beautiful women with 
whom he lived in daily intercourse.” Ione’s father dies broken- 
hearted, for not only has his finest picture, a ‘“ Prometheus 
Chained,” been rejected by the Royal Academy, but he has 
wrecked all his little fortune in the shares of a A a Com- 
pany. Fortunately Captain Bantoff is in a condition to offer 
the poor orphaned girl a comfortable home, as companion rather 
than penne to his pretty little foster-sister and cousin Ella, 
the playmate of his childish days. It was a delicate transaction 
for the Captain to offer and for Ione to accept, and we cannot 
wonder at oe hesitation and reluctance, although nothing could 
_ be more scrupulously correct and chivalrous than his behaviour, 
or more pure and kindly than his motives. It was not possible 
to disclose the deeper feeling that may have more or less un- 
consciously prompted the proposal and facilitated its acceptance. 
Tone was to enter the house of the Bantotis as a perfect stranger 
to all the family except the Captain, and as to him a stranger in 
all but her sorrows. And she knew nothing of the existence 
even of little Ella, whose tragic fate she was destined to fulfil. 
Her introduction to the banker's family is well described, and 
so is the manner in which she speedily wins the respect and 
affection of the whole household by her mingled dignity and 
sweetness of character, and becomes the idol of poor little Ella 
—we say poor little Ella, for this tiny fairy creature, with 
her baby face and miniature woman's figure and touching, art- 
less affection, had grown to love her big soldier cousin with 
more than a sister's love, while he continued to treat. her 
43 a morsel of a girl, to fondle and caress her as a child, 
and hold her up with one arm like a favourite kitten; and 
she, with a deeper love’s fatal divination, discerns the secret of 
Tone’s presence in the house and of Harry’s secret devotion. All 
this is told with tender grace and simplicity. But the idyl 
soon passes into tragedy; the banker, it appears, is in diffi- 
culties; he has had to pay heavily perhaps for the luxury of 
owning @ son in the Life Guards, and he has been speculating 
somewhat rashly in ‘“Chilians.” All night long he is sitting u 
in his library, haggard and wan, poring over his bank books wi 
his manager, Mr. Jeckles ; and = by day it is becoming more 
difficult for him to put a good face on his impending trouble. At 
length the crisis is at hand; the Captain must marry money, or 


the crash must come; and it can only be averted by his marrying 
Ella. How Ella has become an heiress, and is able to save the 
bank by marrying her cousin, is not very clear; and this portion of 
the story recalls the third act in innumerable domestic dramas of 
the stage. Jeckles, the old manager of the bank, a sort of 
grumpy Caleb, is a very stagy personage, and if there were more 
of him would become a boundless bore. Ella is a pathetic figure, 
with her loveless marriage, and her early decline and death; but 
her childishness inevitably recalls the Dora of David Capperfield. 
There is something in this sacrifice of a loving little creature to 
the solvency of a country bank and the convenience of Captain 
Harry and the peerless Ione that is not altogether satisfactory to 
the reader. It is easy to strike a sensitive chord by so cheap a 
cruelty; but the result is that we are tempted to think of the 
chivalrous Captain as a humbug and of the immaculate Ione as a 
calculating coquette. 

There are some good bits of descriptive writing in these volumes; 
and Ione’s Apologue has a touch of genuine poetic fancy. Horace 
Varleigh, the dissipated heir to a peerage, becomes slightly less 
conventional and more distinctive when he has lost his gaiety and 
given up his vices. Lady Glen is but a sketch, but almost clever 
and malicious enough to have been drawn by a woman's hand. 
The scene between the landlady and the charwoman at the death- 
bed of Ione’s father (the misunderstood painter with the genius 
of an amateur, who would be professional, but who does not live 
by his brush alone, and soars above the “ pot-boilers” of pro- 
fessional exhibitors) is rather unpleasant than humorous. Surely 
a tirade against the Royal Academy for rejecting a “ Pro- 
metheus Chained” by a painter of uncompromising genius, and 
thereby causing a possible British Michael Angelo to fling away 
the brushes of a “ daring colourist,” is a shockingly ludicrous ana- 
chronism. Why, in these days our Promethean colourist would 
have enjoyed a plethora of patrons only too eager to manifest their 
superiority to the vulgar ignorance, and might even have revelled 
in a Salle des Refusés all to himself. Itis but just, however, to 
the unfortunate painter in the present story to remember that it 
was an irreparable bereavement, the loss of his young wife, and 
not the rejection of his picture, that broke his heart and sent him 
wandering disconsolate over Europe with the little daughter who 
was destined to be the heroine of The Bantoffs of Cherryton. 

One or two traits in these volumes seem to indicate a feminine 
conception of the haunts and habits of what some one has described 
as “ the unlimited male.” Take, for example, the prodigious amount 
of cigar-smoking in Knightsbridge Barracks, and the picture of the 
club-room of an afternoon, with the gambling in one corner, the 
old fellows over their papers in another, and the “grave, old, 


obsolete game” of whist going on between two veteran naval ~ 


officers and two martial young gentlemen in Her Majesty’s 
Guards. In what single room of what club has our author dis- 
covered so mixed a company or so miscellaneous an entertainment 
of an afternoon? In spite, however, of a few exuberances, which 
recall the daring colour of Ouida rather than the sober observa- 
tion of real life, the novel deserves a recognition of its freshness 
and wholesomeness of feeling, its almost invariable respect for 
grammar, and its readableness from beginning to end. 


PALMER ON THE RUSSIAN CHURCH.* 


HIS volume is a remarkable one for many reasons. The late 
Mr. William Palmer, eldest brother of Lord Selborne and 
Archdeacon Palmer, was a noticeable figure in the Oxford world 
of forty years ago. That he possessed in an eminent degree the 
noble and winning personal qualities ascribed to him by Cardinal 
Newman we have no doubt; even those who were but slightly 
acquainted with him could not fail to recognize and respect his 
manilest simplicity and sincerity of character. But to outsiders 
he was chietly—and so far correctly—known as one who had 
made it the special work of his life to study the history and actual 
condition of the Eastern Church, both Greek and Russian, and 
that not from a merely antiquarian or speculative interest, but 
with the hope of promoting a reunion of the separated portions of 
the Christian Church. A great deal has been said during the last 
few years about the union of Easterns and Anglicans, and an 
Association has actually been formed for the furtherance of that 
object, but we need hardly say that forty ong ago the idea was a 
wholly novel one to both parties alike. Mr. Palmer's interest in 
the subject was not at all diminished by his wee reception 
into the Church of Rome. To the last he devoted himself to the 
same studies, and he had collected about him in his lodgings at Rome 
—for his health had long made habitual residence in England 
impossible to him—a library of some thousands of volumes 
bearing on the Eastern Church. He knew probably much more 
about it than any other man living—certainly much more be ogn | 
other Englishman, not excepting the late Dr. Neale, and he has 
behind him several works on the subject. It seems —— there- 
fore that he should never himself have undertaken the publication 
of this journal of his visit to Russia, in spite of the nt solici- 
tations of his friend Cardinal Newman; but he bequeathed all his 
papers by will to the Cardinal, who has now discharged the task, at 
once as a labour of love due to the memory of his departed friend, 


* Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the Years 1 184r. By 
the late William Palmer, M.A., formerly Fellow of M College, 
Oxford. Selected and arranged by Cardinal Newman. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 
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and because he thinks the volume will “ prove interesting and useful 
to Christian readers generally.” There can be no doubt that he 
has judged rightly. The book cannot fail to have an interest in 
various ways, even to many who may not exactly share the views 
of the writer, and not least for the vivid picture it presents to us 
of the actual condition of the Russian Church, gained without 
effort by the author's familiar intercourse with priests and laymen, 
and with the population generally. Cardinal Newman thus sum- 
marizes, fairly enough, the record of Mr. Palmer's enterprise and 
its result 

Mr. Palmer demanded communion, not as a favour, but as a right ; not 
as if on his paet a gratuitous act, but as his simple duty ; not in order to 
become a Catholic, but because he was a Catholic already. Now, if in 
refusing him they had confined themselves to the reason which they did 
also give, that, till he anathematized the Anglican Articles, they could not 
be sure he was not a Lutheran or a Calvinist, they would at least have been 
intelligible ; or, if they had simply urged, as they also did, that they could 
not commit themselves to new precedents for the case of an individual, and 
that Synods must meet, and formal correspondence ensue, and authoritative 
canons pass, on the part both of Russia and England, before any acts of 
communion could take place, that too was a prudent and sensible course, 
and would give hopes for the future; but, instead of keeping to ground so 
clear and so easily maintained, some of their highest prelates and officials 
go out of their way to deny altogether, or at least to ignore, the Catholicity 
of the Church as recognized in the Creed, as if their own time-honoured 
communion was but a revival of the ancient Donatists. They say vir- 
tually, even if not expressly, “We know nothing about Unity, nothing 
about Catholicity ; itis no term of ours ; it had indeed a meaning once, it has 
none now. Our Church is not Catholic, it is Holy and Orthodox ; also 
(because it came from the East, whence Divine Truth has ever issued), it 
is Oriental. We know of no true Church besides our own. We are the 
only Church in the world. The Latins are heretics, or all but heretics ; you 
are worse ; we do not even know your name. There is no true Christianity 
in the world except in Russia, Greece, and the Levant; and, as to the 
Greeks, many as they are, after all they are a poor lot.” 


Not indeed that Mr. Palmer met with anything like personal cold- 
ness or discourtesy on the part of any of the distinguished per- 
sonages, lay and clerical, to whom he was accredited; on the 
contrary, little as they could at first understand his motives in 
coming among them, they gave him a cordial welcome, listened 
with interest and earnesv..ess to what he had to say, and were as 
frank and communicative in their conversations with him as he was 
with them, so that they parted at last with a mutual good under- 
standing, and warm expressions of a hope on their part that his 
charitable labours might not have been thrown away. Cardinal 
Newman expresses his own strong conviction that “such labours 
are, in a religious point of view, never wasted, never lost,” and 
thinks that something at least has been done to promote a closer 
union between “men of good will,’ now separated from each 
other, in the future. But when he proceeds to recall the words 
of “a leading Russian authority” addressed to Mr. Palmer— 
M. Mouravietf, a lay official of the Holy Synod—to the effect that, 
“if England would approach the Russian Church with a view to 
an ecclesiastical union, she must do so,through the medium of her 
legitimate Patriarch, the Bishop of Rome,” one or two obvious 
comments at once suggest themselves. Would the Pope be con- 
tent to sink his more ambitious claims in those of a Western 
Patriarch ? And meanwhile, would the Russian Church be at all 
more disposed to receive the advances of the Anglican as a portion 
of the Latin communion, which they are repeatedly found in this 
volume denouncing as heretical or all but heretical? To which it 
might perhaps be added, as an argumentum ad hominem, that the 
Russians did not scruple, at the bidding of Peter the Great, to 
throw over their own “legitimate Patriarch,” and put his office 
into commission in the newly instituted Holy Synod, a creation of 
the civil government. 

Mr. Palmer has some amusing stories to tell us illustrative of 
the popular Russian view of English religion. Thusa Russian 
employed as doorkeeper at an English ora on being asked how 
soon the service would be over, replied, “I think it will be soon 
over, for it is a long time since they all sat down to sleep.” Again, 
a Russian lady —_ the English, as being worse off than any 
other class of religionists; ‘ even the Lutherans have Luther, and 
the Calvinists have Calvin, though they don’t know how to use 
them ; but the English have no saint at all to help them, so they 
must certainly go to a bad place.” Miracles and canonizations, if 
not so frequent in the Russian as in the Roman Church, appear 
not to be by any means unknown; but Mr. Palmer detects in the 
process a striking example of the prevalent Erastianism, After 
describing four recent canonizations of saints, he adds :— 


Of all the four it ry | be admitted that they seem to have been good and 
pious men; and that the belief of their sanctity was of spontaneous popular 
growth, not by any means caused or suggested by the Synod, or by the 
civil Government. And at the same time, the Synod and the civil Govern- 
ment, in giving legal sanction to the popular belief, declare such continued 
production of saints down to the present day to be a Divine attestation of 
the continuance of spiritual life and orthodoxy in the present State Church 
of Russia. 

Not only is the existing state of things (viz. the system of a Synod, or 
Church Commission, governing the Church under the Emperor, while the 
Emperor himself is head) alluded to, as if legitimate, in the depositions 
relating to the miraculous healings, but the four Saints themselves during 
their lives appear to have been unresisting subjects and servants of the 
secular supremacy. 


But the main interest of the voliime lies, of course, in its revela- 
tion of the attitude of Russian Churchmen towards the grave 
theological and religious questions which it was Mr. Palmer's 
object to bring under their notice. This, as we have said, is fairly 
enough summed up in the passage already cited from Cardinal 
Newman's preface. Their reply to Mr. Palmer's overtures amounted 


substantially to this; that “the Latins "—whom, however, th 
commonly, with a strange inconsistency, designated “ the Catholigg» 
—are heretics, or next door to it; tha: l’rotestants, among whog 
they included Anglicans, are worse; and that the Kasten 
Orthodox is virtually the only true Church. Yet the notion of 
extending the domain of this sole Orthodox Church into Westery 
Europe seemed never to have occurred to them, and they mayj. 
fested no zeal for the conversion of outsiders, whether Latins gp 
Protestants, except the Uniates within their own territory, who 
were looked upon rather as rebels or dissenters than merely ag 
heretics. This was the general view ; but there was a considerable 
diversity of opinion on various points, and, we may add, an extra. 
ordinary ignorance of facts, displayed in the conversations both of 

riests and influential laymen with the author, while his female 
interlocutors, as might have been anticipated, dogmatized with g 
confidence only equalled by their ostentatious failure to understand 
what they were talking about. Their chief doctrinal differences 
with the Latins concerned of course the Double Procession of the 
Holy Spirit and the Supremacy of the Pope; but when Mr, 
Palmer questioned them about the decrees of the Eastern Synod 
of Bethlehem in the seventeenth century, which virtually endorsed 
the Tridentine doctrines on such points as Transubstantiation, the 
Seven Sacraments, and Purgatory, their replies were conflicting and 
ambiguous. Thus the Archpriest Koutnevich at St. Petersburg, 
when reminded that the definition of Seven Sacraments was bor 
rowed by the Greeks from the Latins, insisted that “they had had 
it from the beginning ”; which might be true if he only meant that 
all these ordinances had actually been in use from the first, but if 
he meant—as he evidently did, and as Mouravieff afterwards ex. 
pressed it—that “the number of Seven Sacraments was a fixed 
dogma of the Church from the beginning,” it wasfeertainly a mistake, 
The definition was first introduced by Peter Lombard in the twelfth 
century. Another priest, Fortunatoff, with whom Mr. Palmer 
lodged for a time, freely admitted that “they existed and we had 
them [the Sacraments] from the beginning, and at length the Pope 
counted them for us,” and M. Mouravietf himself at another time 
spoke favourably of the Latin principle of developments, though 
Seraphim, the Metropolitan of Petersburg, flatly repudiated it, 
Most of the Russian priests denounced the Latin doctrine of the 
Procession as a heresy, though they could not deny that there had 
been intercommunion between the Churches after the controversy 
had arisen, but the Archimandrite at the Kremlin treated it as a 
point about which the Fathers had disputed sharply without breach 
of unity. Another Archimandrite, at the Troitza monastery, con. 
sidered, in reference to the Synod of Bethlehem, that the Latins 
had invented a good deal of scholastic phraseology, some of which 
had been needlessly or ignorantly admitted by the Easterns, and 
might with advantage be got rid of. 

Many of these discrepancies and inconsistencies of statement 
may be explained by the prevalent immobility of temper, arising 
in great measure from apathy or ignorance, of the Eastern Orthodox 
clergy, of which the more enlightened and thoughtful among them 
were fully aware. M. Mouravietff assured Mr. Palmer he “ could 
have no idea of the degree to which the Greek and Russian clergy 
are barbarized and ignorant.” Count Pratasoffl, the lay “ Ober 
Procuror” of the Holy Synod, said the people could not distin- 
guish and were blindly tenacious of all they were used to, and 
thus eg.as the priest Mallotf put it, would think a priest with- 
out a beard to be a heretic. M. Fortunatoff himselt spoke with 
horror of the German custom of eating blood, black-pudding, 
&e., as opposed to the decree of the Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem, and all alike as a rule, including bishops and arebi- 
mandrites, regarded the Church as confined to the East. M. 
Mouravieff considered the forced marriage of the clergy as great 
a trouble to the Eastern as forced celibacy to the Latin Church, 
and complained that “ nearly all our clergy, black as well as white 
(i.e. regular and secular), are sons of clerks.” We observe that 
what in the West are called surplice or stole fees exist equally 
in Russia, under the name of moleben, which appears¢to be paid 
for confession as well as for other rites and sacraments of the 
Church, the amount varying according to the position and 
means of the donor. Mr. Palmer thus summed up, in a letter 
from Petersburg addressed to Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College, his general impression of the state of feeling in the 
Russian Church:— 

1. That the Church of England, considered as differing from common 
Protestantism, is even less known in Russia than in France. 

2. That the Russian clergy are either less careful, or less willing than 
the French to distinguish between the necessary faith and secondary 
matters ; and again between what is intrinsically necessary and what 1s 
necessary only from obedience to authority, whether local or universal. 

3. That they are not clear respecting the definition of the visible Catholic 
Church, but are either vaguely liberal, or narrowly Greek, the forms used 
in the reception of individual proselytes requiring them to anathematize 
indiscrimately, as soul-destroying heresies, the errors of the Papists, the 
Lutherans, and the Calvinists. 

4. That they make no clear distinction between Apostolical churches, 
holding the necessary faith, as the Roman and the Anglican, and others 
which are plainly heretical, as the Nestorian; nor again between al 
orthodox church which is on its own territory, and has there a legitimate 
jurisdiction, and those which are intrusive and schismatical, as setting up 
altar against altar. 

5. That they would be much afraid of taking any steps which would 
scandalize the Lithuanian Uniates, or the Austrian Slavonians of the 
Greek rite, or their own ignorant peasants, or their own dissenters 
( Raskolniks), or the Greeks of the Levant; and such a step it would be to 
admit an Anglican to communion without his renouncing Anglicanism. 


The fina] and formal answer of the Metropolitan of Moscow to 
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his demand to be admitted to communion was, as might have 
peen expected, a distinct though courteous refusal :— 

He who would receive the communion from a diocesan bishop must submit 
absolutely and without restriction to all the doctrine, discipline, and ritual 
of the Orthodox (Eastern) Church. But to make union or reconciliation, 
with any concession or allowance, however small, is beyond the power of a 
diocesan bishop, and can be done only by Synods. 


At the same time he was assured both by M. Skreepitsin and 
M. Mouravieff, assistants of the Ober-Procuror, Count Pratasoff, 
that nothing was further from the Metropolitan’s intention than 
to convey or imply anything like a snub; he had indeed, said 
the former, *‘ been much pleased with my visit to Russia, and 
there was no single person among them who would be more de- 
ichted to be enabled to enter on a public negotiation for unity.” 
if Mouravieff said that “ the impression you have made upon the 
Metropolitan and upon all of us is most favourable to your Church.” 
And they parted with him on the most friendly terms, professing their 
hope that the unity of spirit already shown to exist on both sides 
might eventually lead,to a visible and formal union. This is quite 
as much as Mr. Palmer can have expected to accomplish at the 
time, and it is clear, as Cardinal Newman observes in his preface, 
that his earnest insistence on the duty and importance of visible 
unity did make a considerable impression in Russia, which would 
be sure to tell upon the theological schools. And if there is less 
of narrowness, ignorance, and mere stolid unreasoning conserva- 
tism among the clergy and leading members of the Russian Church 
of to-day than was to be found there forty years ago, the begin- 
ning of the change may be traced to Mr. Palmer's self-denying 
efforts to evoke a larger and more generous spirit. It is chazac- 
teristic of Cardinal Newman’s breadth of Christian sympathy that 
he can fully appreciate those efforts, and shows his anxiety by his 
ublication and annotation of this interesting record to do what in 

im lies tosecond them. Ifa stupid and uncritical hatred of every- 
thing Latin or “ Popish,” gendered by centuries of strife, has taken 
deep root among Orthodox Orientals, it must be allowed that the 
Latins, with less excuse of ignorance, have been only too ready to repay 
itin kind, The editor of this volume manifests a very different spirit. 
And it is something to find a Roman Cardinal, who is moreover by 
far the most distinguished member of the Sacred College, showing 
no less anxiety to guard his readers against inferences which might 
unfairly prejudice their estimate of the Eastern Church than to 
maintain the claims of hisown. One cannot help feeling that, if 
men like Cardinal Newman, M. Mouravieff, and Mr. Palmer could 
be taken as representing the average tone of the three main 
divisions of modern Christendom, instead of religious discord 
there might be peace. But in spite of some indications, like the 
present, of the growth of a better understanding, we appear to be 
as yet far removed from such a consummation, 


NEW MUSIC. 4 


Wwe are very much inclined to agree with Mrs. Watts Hughes, 
who has lately, in an article in last month’s Nineteenth 
Century, pointed out that there is a great want of a definite 
ysiem in the present methods of teaching the art of singing. We 
say wethods advisedly, for nowadays each teacher seems to pride 
himself upon his own particular method, and in most cases de- 
lights in condemning all others as utterly ineffective. It is true 
that few have the hardihood to condemn directly Garcia’s Traité 
complet deVart du chant, which as an advanced text-book still 
sustains its reputation, in spite of the numerous new methods 
among professional singers; but in these days of royal roads to 
accomplishments a teacher would stand small chance of succeeding 
in his profession if he were to recommend his pupil to study the 
two volumes which comprise it, except as a treatisé to be dipped 
into as difficulties arise. We live at railroad speed, and accom- 
plishments at least, if not arts, must be rm oF in what way we 
will not stop to say, at the same speed. Hence innumerable 
methods, primers, and what not, are, it would seem, absolutely 
necessary, and the demand, true to the law, has not failed to procure 
the supply. That there are certain definite laws which rule the 
art of singing all teachers will readily acknowledge, but what 
those laws may be is a matter, it would seem, of the greatest 
difficulty to determine ; and in searching for these mysterious 
laws many a professor has been led to enunciate the wildest 
theories and recommend exercises which have as much to do with 
singing as they have to do with gymnastics or the Greek Kalends. 
One of the favourite ideas of the present day is to put a pupil 
through a course of physiology preparatory to his singing studies ; 
to illustrate, in fact, all the vocal organs; to enumerate their 
titles, and to thoroughly explain the various functions allotted to 
each; so much so, indeed, that we have thought in reading these 
treatises that the binder had by mistake inserted a surgical work 
ina binding intended for one on the art of singing. Copious ex- 
tracts from the works of Tyndall, Helmholtz, and others are 
marshalled to illustrate the natural laws of singing, with a 
supreme disregard of the needs of the unfortunate pupil, who, 
it understood, is in quest of tuition in singing, and does not 
want to know the structure of his vocal organs, If this sort of know- 
is really required to make a singer, then we should suggest 

at the aspirant should enter a hospital and learn his scales with 
the aid of a dissecting scalpel. There are, however, some teachers 
still who have not dived so deep into the ocean of physiology, and 
who dare to think that the natural laws of the art of singing lie more 


upon the surface than they appear to do to their more learned coad- 
jutors, and Mrs, Watts Hughes is one of these. As to her method as 
a whole, which is propounded in the book before us, The Art of 
Singing, published by Messrs, Stanley, Lucas, Weber, & Co., we 
are not ina position to speak; but we can at once say that the 
principle which she endeavours to enforce is one of the greatest 
importance in all vocal art. Her contention is that singing is 
taught at the present day :—“ 1stly, Almost entirely apart from 
words, and regardless of its relation to the different languages 
used; 2ndly, it is taught with reference to the actions and move- 
ments of invisible organs (the scalpel method, as we should call it) ; 
3rdly, that fixedranges and definite lengths of registers are laiddown, 
although there are few voices alike in these points ; and, 4thly, that 
the actions of the mouth, in their relation to the vowels and to dif- 
ferent intensities of sound, have not been taken systematically into 
consideration.” These are, as it seems to us, four serious in- 
dictments against the singer’s art as at present taught, especially 
as they come from one who has had experience in teaching 
that art, ‘and we also think that they deserve serious considera- 
tion from all interested in the subject. There is little doubt, 
as we can speak from our own sad experience, that a great 
number of public singers have most evidently learned the art 
“apart from words,” as Mrs. Hughes expresses it, and that 
many a deserving song is completely destroyed by the language in 
which it is sung, a language which is not intelligible to gods or 
men asa rule; and anything which will tend to cure this fault 
must be hailed with delight by the most apathetic of listeners. 
Mrs, Hughes’s “ method,” which she has christened “ The Vowel 
Method,” is intended to smooth the way for pupil and teacher, 
especially in relation to the four cardinal sins which she has 
pointed out, and to “lay down a plain path,” as she says with 
some confidence, “which if carefully followed, will lead to a 
definite, progressive and systematic acquaintance with all the prin- 
ciples of the vocal art in connexion with the English language,” a 
consummation devoutly to be desired. 

“Canzoni Populari Toscane ” is the title of a small collection of 
ten songs sent to us which have been selected by Mrs. Janet Ross. 
In a modest little preface the editor exactly describes them when 
she says, “ Their merit is that they are genuine, picked up among 
the peasants in the vineyards and in the streets of Florence on 
summer nights.” Tt is just this genuineness, if we may use the 
word, which makes the songs so charming, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that with very little study they may be rendered 
with much effect. The first, “ Regina del Deserto,” which we 
learn from the preface was composed by a “ well-known cabman 
who fell in love with a Nubian girl sent over to be educated in 
Florence,” is full'of poetical impulse, and the melody to which 
it is set is by no means of a common order. “ Croce ” 
is a decidedly powerful composition considering the source from 
which it sprung, while “ Brezze legerre” has a peculiar charm 
arising possibly from its originality of musical form. There is a 
very good translation to each of the songs, for the benetit of those 
who cannot sing the original Italian, and the accompaniments we 
understand have been revised by Mrs, Tom Taylor. This interest- 
ing collection, which we can safely recommend to all lovers of 
national music, is to be had from Messrs. Schott & Co. 

Messrs. Moutrie & Son send us some songs composed by Lord 
Henry Somerset, who is also the writer of the words for his com- 
position. The songs are five in number, and their titles respectively 
are “A Song of Hope?’ “ Rhapsodie de la Nuit,” “ To Love, to 
Love,” “* A Song of Love,” and “ A Song of Ships.” Musically, 
we may say that they are of that kind which are well adapted for 
singing after dinner. There is no particular evidence of genius in 
any one of them; but they are correctly written, and will doubt- 
less serve the purpose for which they were intended. We cannot 
say that they are much above ordinary amateur compositions, 
although they are by no means irritating specimens of such work. 
As to the words to which the music is set, we cannot help re- 
gretting that Lord Henry Somerset did not seek out some prac- 
tised song-writer to supply him with words. To give an example 
of Lord Binv's muse we will quote from “A Song of Hope,” 
the second yerse of which runs thus:— * 

Some day perhaps (I care not much for this), 
The wicked of this world will cease to hiss, 
And woo my favour with a fawning kiss. 

Ah me! Ah well-a-way (sic) 

When ’tis ’twill be 

That just “some day.” 

On the first page of the song we are told in a footnote that this 
verse “may be omitted without injury to the song.” This is 
very possible, From the same publisher we have a pleasing so 
by F. Sewell Southgate, to words by Barry Cornwall, entitl 
“Cherished,” and a valse called “ Vale,” by E. E. Bacon, which 
is neither better nor worse than other productions of the same 
class. “Nita,” a Spanish serenade by J. L. Ximenes Y. Pena, 
and published by ©. Jefferys, is an effective little piece within 
the range of an ordinary voice, and makes us wish that the 
composer had better words to which to set his pretty music. 

From Messrs. Wood & Co, we have received two pieces of 

ianoforte music and one song. The latter is from the pen of 

homas Hutchinson, and is called “The Golden Time,” a fresh 
little song, displaying the composer's musicianly qualities, and 
quite within the powers of the ae amateur, The other 
pieces are a “ Grand March,” by F. Kiel, a not very interesting 
piece of work, but evidently written for the use of those who do 


not lock very closely into the merits of the music which they play, 
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and a “ Valse de Concert ” by Bendel, which is showy and effective. 
Whether the new dance composed and invented by M. Edouard 
Leblance, and named “ Le National,” will ever become popular is 
a matter which time alone can determine. The figures seem to be 
based upon the Lancers, as far as we can see, and the waltz is 
frequently introduced ; the music is not more interesting than that 
of most quadrilles, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


enormous undertaking with which Prince Richard 


Metternich and M. de Klinkowstrém ) have charged them- 
th volume is, it is an- 
nounced, to finish the series. The two volumes before us contain, 
like their forerunners, a mixture (which, despite the care of the 
editors, is somewhat bewildering) of diaries, letters, diplomatic 
documents, and, interspersed, the Princess Mélanie’s running com- 
mentary of smaller, if not of small, talk. The most interesting of 
the innumerable piéces here contained is doubtless Metternich’s 
“testament politique,” written in the very last years of his life, 
when it might seem that all his work had been overthrown. His 
exposition of his own peculiar Liberal-Conservatism is not without 
dignity, and is to a certain extent convincing. 
e are rather inclined to suspect books with a double-barreled 
title like M. de Lescure’s, and his book (2) in especial is not of a 
kind to convert us. An expert in the eighteenth century, and a 
fervent admirer of its literature, M. de Lescure might have 
written a very interesting essay (there are really not facts for 
more) on the author of the Almanach de nos grands hommes. He 
has preferred to write a volume by dragging in all sorts of other 
persons, and the result is, we venture to think, unsatisfactory. But 
nothing written about Rivarol could, without a great deal of 
trouble, be made unamusing. 
That Mgr. Ricard (though, as M. Renan has just pointed out, 
this designation is a solecism) meant to be impartial in his sketch 
of the early Jansenists (3) we have no doubt ; that he has not 


succeeded in being so we have, if possible, less. The most inte- 


resting part of his book is perhaps the preface, in which he gives 
some account of the remnant of the persecuted sect which yet 
lingers. Of Mgr. Ricard’s critical powers the sentiment that the 
Jansenists “ ont dévié Pascal” may serve as an instance. Wecan 
only wish that a few more Pascals had been similarly misguided, 
and had given us Pensées and Provinciales, 

We have already said something of the theological and auto- 
biographical bearings of M. Renan’s Souvenirs (4); it remains to 
note bere | their literary quality. In this respect the reader will 
find no falling off from the standard of the author’s former work. 
In the best passages—notably the preface, the conclusion, and the 
first two sections dealing with Brittany—M. Renan’s command of 
eloquent language is as apparent as in anything that he ever wrote. 
Of the legends of his native town, of its curious characters (in parti- 
cular a mysterious ‘‘ Bonhomme Systéme,” who was suspected of 
being @ survivor of the Jacobins), M. Renan discourses at discreet 
length in exquisitely chosen words, and in a manner which, after 
making allowance for the inevitable predominance of the mor, may 
be suid to be very well chosen. His sketch of his first Breton semi- 
nary, scholastic in the extreme, but thoroughly sound in its scholas- 
ticism, is well contrasted with the picture of the Paris divinity 
schools, where theological instruction went hand in hand with a 
general liberality of literary culture which may surprise some 
readers. It is interesting to be reminded that M. Renan is 
— from a saint whom he takes to be St. Ronan in another 

orm. 

M. Marin la Meslée (who appears to have held various employ- 
ments in Australia) has given French readers a very good account 
of its present condition, with some lively sketches of the chief 
towns of Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland, and also of 
the interior(5). He writes with knowledge and good sense, 
though we are inclined to think that he mistakes the feeling of the 
colonists in saying that they would Jike to elect their own 
Governors. That fancy was the sprout of a New Zealand brain 
only, and, we think, but a chance sprout. As long as the colonies 
acknowledge English rule, they may be credited with possessing 
the judgment to perceive that elected governors would do them 
no whatever, and might introduce very awkward complica- 
tions, 

There are certain books of which it is almost a commonplace of 
criticism to say that they cannot be reviewed till the ordinary 
timeliness of a review has ceased; that is to say, that the critic 
must keep them on his shelves and use them before he can say 
whether they are good or bad. All bibliographies are more or less 
in this case, and such a bibliography as M. Val ée’s (6), which itself 
deals generally and exclusively with bibliographies, is eminent] 
so. It is sufficient to say that it is a very handsomely printe 
volume; that it contains some seven thousand entries, arranged 


(1) Mémoires de Metternich. Tomes v1-vu. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Rivarol et lu société frangaise. Par M. de Lescure. Paris: Plon. 
pi Les premiers Jansénistes de Port-Royal. Par Mgr. Ricard. Paris: 


os Souvenirs Denfance et de jeunesse. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 
mann-Lévy. 

(5) L’ Australie nouvelle, Bar E. Marin la Mesiée. Paris: Plon. 

(6) Bibliographie des ULibliographies. Par Léon Vallée. Paris: 
Terquem. 


under authors’ names, with a well-devised subject-index to check 
and complete this arrangement ; and that in various dippings into 
it at hazard it has answered our demands very fairly. At the 
same time, M. Vallée seems to have included a good many articles 
to — his title is only applicable by the extension of some goog 
will. 

The house of Jouaust has for some time past done the fertilg 
and not seldom admirable talent of Jules Janin the service (which 
a greater than Janin—Gautier—has as yet lacked) of reprinting hig 
works in very beautiful form and with a methodical arrangement 
atacheap price. The last volume (the fourth of the second 
series, and the nineteenth of the whole collection) contains critica} 
articles both literary and dramatic, none of which is of later date 
than 1837, while most are much earlier (7). They are agreeable 
enough to read, though they will hardly re-establish that repute. 
tion for critical “ royalty ” which Janin gained so easily, used go 
good-humouredly, and took so remarkably little trouble to sustain, 
As examples of éreintement (Anglice “slating”) the two opening 
articles on the luckless M. Viennet do not seem to us very effec. 
tive; and the more complimentary papers lack distinction of 
phrase and justness of ——— But when the author simply 
gossips about his subject he is not easily to be surpassed. 

M. F. F. Steenackers (8), who was director of posts and tele. 
graphs, first at Paris, then at Tours and Bordeaux, during the 
war of twelve years ago, has written an exceedingly interest 
volume on the subject of his official experiences. M. Steenackers, 
who was one trav mepi Gambetta, and indeed was elected as an 
opposition deputy before the war, naturally and very excusably, 
though somewhat to the irritation (also natural and excusable) of 
the reader, mixes up a good deal of self-exculpatory polemic with 
his history, No Frenchman who had anything to do with public 
affairs at a time when all Frenchmen were playing ball with 
mutual accusations could expect to avoid taking a hand in the 
game, and indeed it does not seem from M. Steenackers’s own ate 
count that he endeavoured to do so. But the squabbles of twelve 
og ago are not ver¥ interesting to unconcerned parties now, and 

. Steenackers, though holding a place of the first administrative 
importance, was not in a position seriously to affect the fortunes of 
France. If, however, all political and personal matter were cut 
out, there would remain in this book enough of positive and valu- 
able information to compose a very sufficient and interesting 
volume. M. Steenackers gives the full history of the balloons by 
which Paris communicated with the country, together with a com- 
plete list of their voyages, and descriptions of the more remarkable 
ones, such as that in which the aeronauts were swept off to Norway 
and dropped in the middle of a wilderness, He explains at length 
all the circumstances of the return post by carrier pigeons, with 
the ingenious devices whereby a mere film of printing surface was 
made to carry thousands of communications. He gives a full account 
of the various messengers who endeavoured (only in very rare cases 
with success) to break through the Prussian lines, and he informs 
us of some of the ingenious, but, alas! unpractical, mechanical 
plans with which, as in all such cases, inventors obliged the Go 
vernment. Altogether he has produced a book of considerable 
value to the historian, and of much interest to the general reader. 

En 1848 (9), though we do not say that it was not worth 
publishing, is a rather disappointing book. * It contains but little 
matter, and that matter is often told twice over. The volume 
consists partly of some letters of Mme. Crémieux, partly of some 
speeches and writings of her husband dealing with the period 
immediately before and immediately after the downfall of Louis 
Philippe. These documents touch on some points of interest 
(among others may be mentioned Lord Brougham’s odd project of 
getting himself naturalized in France), but they would have been 
both more readable and more useful if they had been boiled down 
by a person conversant with the subject to the size of a magazine 
article—which is about commensurate to the actually novel and 
important information they contain. 

Some pleasant sketches of one of the most recent of English 
acquisitions—the protected State of Perak and its neighbourhood 
in the Malay peninsula—may be found in M. de Saint-Pol-Lias’s 
book (10). The author is anxious for the development of French 
commerce, but apparently without any Chauvinist arriér 
He speaks very well indeed of the English authorities in the 
Straits Settlements; and so he is bound to do, for he seems to 
have met with the most agreeable hospitality from them. There 
is not very much in the book except a pleasant description of 
travel; but it is readable, and well illustrated from photographs 
taken by the author. 

A prize essay of the Académie des Beaux-Arts gives a useful 
biography and iconography of Coysevox (11), the only sculptor of 
France before the eighteenth century, except Jean Goujon and 
Germain Pilon, whose name can be said to be known to those who 
are not specialists in the subject. The book is careful, it appears 
to be complete, and it deserved somewhat better print and paper 
than have fallen to its lot. It is curious that, as in no country 
are books more choicely produced than in France, so also in none 
are they sometimes produced more ungracefully. 


(7) Petite critique de Jules Janin. Paris : Librairie des bibliophiles. 
(8) Les télégraphes et les postes pendant la guerre de 1870-1871. Pat 
F. F. Steenackers, Paris: Charpentier. 


(9) En 1848: discours et lettres de M. Adolphe Crémieux. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 


(10) Pérak. Par Brau de Saint-Pol-Lias. Paris: Plon. 
(11) Antoine Coysevor, sa vie et ses auvres. Paris: Didier. 
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Into how many volumes the facile pen and the respectable in- 
dustry of M. Imbert de St.-Amand (12) will extend his Femmes 
de Versailles et des Twileries we cannot pretend tosay. He has, 
if we mistake not, produced nearly a dozen, and he threatens half 
dozen more at least. We could desire greater compression and 

a sharper and more enduring style. In fact, M. Imbert de 
§t.-Amand must, we fear, underlie the charge of book-making 
rather than of writing. However, he is an agreeable book-maker 
enough. The title of his present work explains it sufliciently. It 
takes Josephine up to her marriage with Bonaparte, but not beyond 
it, The tone may prepare us for that of tho rest of the volumes 
dealing with Josephine. M. Imbert de St.-Amand is a lenient 
judge; indeed we are not honestly certain that he can be called a 

dye at all. 

™: Paul Janet (13) hascollected, without preface or any attempt 
at unification, a certain number of reviews of various philosophical 
books under the title of Les maitres de la pensée moderne, They 
include an essay on Descartes, two on Spinoza and Spinozism, one 
on Malebranche, one on Charles de Rémusat’s History of English 
Seventeenth-Century Philosophy, one on Pascal and Kant, one on 
Kant and Swedenborg, one on Diderot, and one on Maine de 
Biran. Alldisplay the learning, the fairness, and the sound judg- 
ment, without extraordinary acuteness or originality, which 
characterize their author's other works. 

We do not think that an imaginary journey, even if its incidents 
are strictly possible and its geography correct, finds a proper place 
in a Bibliotheque d'aventures et de voyages (14, 15). But there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of admitting Leguat’s interesting 
account of Bourbon and Rodriguez at the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the dodo and the solitary yet inhabited the Masca- 
rene archipelago. The famous engravings of these birds are repro- 
duced, as well as the quaint diagrams of the settlers’ huts, and, 
though the book is not printed complete, it is worth having. 

A new volume of the useful and astonishingly cheap school 
literary histories which M. Lemerre has for some time been pub- 
lishing has appeared in the siape of M. Talbot's Littérature 
romaine (16). It has much merit for accuracy and fulness, but its 
literary appreciations strike us as a little devoid of distinction and 
cachet. 

The appearance of the eighth volume of MM. Noél and Stoullig’s 
useful theatrical annual register (17) need only be mentioned to 
those whom it concerns. The preface this year is an interesting 
essay on mise en scene by no less an authority than M. Perrin. 

A whole volume of monologues (18)—monologues which have 
actually been monologued—by a single writer, testifies better than 
anything else could do to the popularity of this dramatic form in 
France. We do not pretend to have read M. Grenet-Dancourt’s 
book through, but it is noteworthy as containing pieces which, 
both historically and etymologically, can hardly be called mono- 
logues. They are, in some cases at least, simple recitations with 
no dramatic element in them. 

The modern mania for personal details has perhaps seldom 
been carried further, or indulged further, whichever phrase be pre- 
ferred, than by M. Jules Hoche (19), who takes his reader about 
the streets of Paris, and tells him who lives in each—who, that is 
to say, of literary, artistic, or other renown. 

L'Allemagne daujourdhui (20) is a collection of political, 
social, and literary essays on its titular subject of no remarkable 
merit. 

It must be a bold man (for several reasons) who attempts a new 
philosophical dictionary. M. Roux-Ferrand (21) has made his 
attempt with a great deal of courage. 

We have betore us three of the excellent volumes of the 
Bibliotheque des écoles et des familles (22, 23, 24), one his- 
torical, one geographical, and one scientific, in which Messrs. 
Hachette generally manage to present very fair “ letterpress,” and 
are always lavish of excellent illustrations. 

The fattest book (25) we ever saw for its size, containing some 
thirteen hundred neat little square pages besides advertisements, 
gives a really well-arranged oe as far as we have tested it, com- 
plete directory of the clubs of the world, with a good deal of 
Political information, and some photographs of empresses, princes, 
racehorses, and other public characters. It is extremely well 
printed, and, despite its inordinate corpulence, likely to be useful. 


(12) La jeunesse de U'impératrice Joséphine. Par Imbert de St.-Amand. 
Paris: Dentu. 

(13) Les mattres de la pensée moderne. Par Paul Janet. Paris: 

mann-Lévy. 

(14) Voyage extravagant d’ Alger au Cap. Par J. Vinson et P. Dive. 

‘aris: Dreytous, 

(15) Les aventures de Francois Leguat. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(16) Histoire de la littérature romaine. Par E. Talbot. Paris: Lemerre. 

(17) Les annales du thédtre et de la musique. Par E, Notl and E. 
Stoullig, Paris: Charpentier. 1882. 

(18) Monologues. Par E. Grenet-Dancourt. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(19) Les Parisiens chex eux. Par Jules Hoche. Paris: Dentu. 

(20) L’ Allemagne d’aujourd’hui. Par A. Pey. Paris: Hachette. 

(21) Dictionnaire raisonné de philosophie morale, Par H. Roux-Ferrand. 
Paris: Didier. 
nie), Les campagnes de la premiére république. Par P. Gaffarel. Paris : 

achette, 

(23) L’Italie pittoresque. Par J.Gourdault. Paris: Hachette. 
a?,,/ monde minéral. Par Mme. Stanislas Meunier, Paris: 

achette, 


(25) Club almanach, Premitre Année, 1833. Paris: Hinrichsen. 
Loudon: French. 


A reader who first made acquaintance with M. Lafenestre’s 
poems many years ago (when part of the present volume (26) 
appeared among the dainty little volumes of the Quatre-vi 
vtmeurs of Lemerre’s Parnassus) has need to remember The Critic 
in order not to indulge in some sentimentality over them. M. 
Lafenestre has become, if we mistake not, an official in the Fine 
Arts Department, and he does not plead guilty to any verses later 
in date than nine years ago. The present collection is not extra- 
ordinarily strong, but it is musical, natural, and free from ex- 
travagance., 

Itis somewhat curious that two volumesof work ofan unusual kind, 
and formed more or less on the same model, both of them by 
of very much more than ordinary power, should come befor’ us at 
the samemoment, Both La lanterne magique (27) and Le pavé (28) 
are avowedly modelled, more or less closely in style though not 
in subject, on Gaspard de la nuit and the Petits poémes en prose. 
M. de Banville’s perfect mastery of French and his charmingly 
picturesque style have rarely been shown to greater advantage 
than in Lalanterne magique. For the Camées parisiens, with its 
appendix, La comédie francaise, both of which are series of short 
personal portraits, we care less, being indocile to the charms of 
pomentene But the “ Magic Lantern” (it is perhaps rather a 

aleidoscope) is altogether delightful to any one who has the 
necessary taste for the fantastic, and who does not entirely despise 
an occasional touch of the rococo. Le pavé, as might be expected, 
is of a different tone. Indeed, the first few pages may lead the 
impatient reader to fear that M. Richepin has once more given 
himself over to the devil of argot. It is not so, however, and 
though we ure not prepared to say that Littré will be an entirely 
sufficient guide through Le pavé, the author is, for the most part, 
good enough to write the language of Corneille and Hugo. The 
subjects of Le pavé are the ordinary street sights and sounds of 
Paris, and very well indeed has M. Richepin treated them. Two 
more pleasant hes for intermittent reading (that is, if the reader 
can bring himself to lay either down) and more interesting in 
their contrast of manner we have not come across for some time. 

We have read books in which the undoubted talent of M. André 
Theuriet (whose popularity, ascompared with that of such writers 
aa, let us say, MM. Ohnetand Delpit, is one of the most curious studies 
possible for estimating the present state of French literary taste) has 
shown to moreadvantage than in Michel Verneutl (29). Thisis due, as 
»it seems to us, to a mistake in the central situation. A man who 
falls in love with the mother, and is persuaded by her to marry 
the daughter instead, puts himself in a position in which his 
subsequent conjugal misfortunes fail to awaken much sympathy 
for him, while the rugged reader regards his final good luck in a 
second venture as distinctly undeserved. This is, however, of 
course a question of taste. M.de Semenow (30) is, we should 
suppose, a novice in fiction. His work isin more ways than one 
immature, but it shows considerable promise. Of Un homme 
heureux (31) the moral appears to be that it is on the whole 
undesirable to take for guide, philosopher, and friend a man who 
habitually vivisects his own dogs, even if he cures them again. 
We have not the least objection to this moral, and (to speak more 
seriously) M. Vilars has sketched with some power the career of 
an aspirant whose ambition outweighs his scruples. M. Alphonse 
de Launay, some of whose short stories in Culottes rouges had 
merits, has attempted a long and rather sensational Breton 
novel (32)—a busiress for which he ig not, we think, quite so 
well fitted. After turning over these recent books (except M. 
Theuriet’s), it must be confessed that one is inclined to murmur 
“the old is better” in coming upon reprints of M. Barbey 
d’Aurévilly’s famous Diaboliques (33) and of the late M. Sandeau's 
ever-charming Chasse au roman (34). Both appear in attractive 
shape; the Diaboliques forming part of M. Lemerre’s Petite biblio- 
théque, while the Chasse aw Roman takes its place (as Le docteur 
Herbeau and Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre have already done) in the 
still more dainty pocket collection of M. Charpentier. 


(26) Idylles et chansons. Par Georges Lafenestre. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(27) La_lanterne magique, camées parisiens, §c. Par Théodore de 
Banville. Paris : Charpentier. 


(28) Le pavé, Par Jean Richepin. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(29) Michel Verneuil. Par André Theurict. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1622) Sous les chénes verts. Par N. de Semenow. Paris: Calmann- 

évy. 

(31) Un homme heureuxr. Par Frangois Vilars. Paris: Hetzel. 

(32) Les demoiselles Sevellec. Par Alphonsede Launay. Paris : Ollendorff, 

(33) Les diaboliques. Par J. Barbey d’Aurévilly. Paris: Lemerre. 

(34) La chasse au roman, Par J. Sandeau. Paris : Charpentier. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the SatunDAY REvIEw may be obtained every Saturday 


of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 
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T INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
LAKGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD. 
sen Promenades. Attractive Fish-culturing Operations. Large and well-stocked 
quart, 

LifeLoats, Life-Saving and Diving Apparatus. 

Sea and Fresh Water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and how to cook them, under the Management of the National Training 
School for Cookery. 

Open daily from Nine A.M, till Seven p.m. except Wednesday, when the doors are open from 
Ten A.M. till Seven P ¥. until further notice. ‘The full Band of the Grenadier Guards (by 
be i permission of Colonel Clive) will periorm twice daily under the direction of Mr. Dan 

Oley. 

_ Admission, ONE STITLLING on every week-day except Wednesday, when it is 2s. éd. 
Season Tickets, Two Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minntes’ walk from South Kensington Station, Metropolitan 
ond District Keilways; Trains every two minutes. Omuibus route from and to Piccadilly 
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MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER. 
AVL OPINIONS OF VARIOUS EMINENT MEN, 


Tue Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
In the House of Commons, May 9, 1855. 

I confess that it causes me little less than astonishment to find hon. gentlemen 
say that they have opened the Bible and read the 18th chapter of Leviticus. not 
that they have read the entire chapter, but carefully read and considered the 18th 
verse, and on the basis of that extended study, not reaching beyond the translation 
placed in their hands, and therefore in which they are entirely at the mercy of 
translators, and consequently at the mercy of authorities, they assert that they have 
arrived at a state of comfortable conviction that the verse in questi in does not Dro 
hibit, but rather seems by implication to permit, marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. I hope it is not necessary to mention to the House that it is not on the 18th 
verse of the 18th chapter of Leviticus that any argument can be founded, [| Warn 
those who use that verse, believing that it gives sanction to these marriages, t 
in quoting that passage they will find themselves bound and nailed to sanction poly. 
gamy. itis not possible for any man to draw aconclusion in favour of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister without being open to reply that it precisely, and to 
be same extent justifies, polygamy, with the exception of the case of marrying the 
wife’s sister, 

1t isa universal prohibition, contained in an early verse of the chapter, which 
forbids marriage with those who are near of kin, and the only question we are 
entitled to raise is, What is the meaning of the words “‘ near of kin”? Where are 
you to seek for their meaning? In the chapter itself ; and I defy any man to giyg 
them a construction which does not make the case of marriage with a wife's sister 
come within the scope of the prohibition “ near of kin.” Nothing can be more 
conclusive to my mind than that the interpretation of the Bible in this matter 
cannot be fairly questioned, 


Tue Ricut Hon. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 

Onr marriage law of England is, as all who have looked into the matter are 
aware, a very simple one. It says that there shall be one law for high and low, 
for rich and poor; for the Sovereiga on the Throne and the beggar in the 
streets—one list of degrees to be permitted, one list to be prohibited—that there 
shall be one equal law for all. 

What is this Bill but one gigantic recognition of dispensations, framed to admit 
one particular class of marriages according to one form and in one building, while 
they are probibited in another form and in another building ? If once you admit 
the principle of classification in marriages, where are you to stop? How are you 
to meet those exceptions which, on various grounds of human selfishness, haye 
been admitted in other countries? If you have one class of marriages which may 
be celebrated in a place of worship, and another class which must be celebrated 
before the registrar, you will soon have to recognize left-handed marriages and al} 
those other Continental irregularities which, in our insular simplicity, we have 
hitherto avoided. 

All that we have heard about the aunt being the best protector of her sister's 
children is just as good, or just as worthless, as the argument in favour of the 
grandfather. If these marriages are right and proper in themselves, well 
and good—cadit questio; but if there is something intrinsically wrong 
about them—and that there is felt to be something wrong all these laboured 
deiences go to prove—then, all the sentiment we hear about makiog the aunt 
a better aunt by transforming her into a stepmother, simply falls through, 
Once pass this Bill, and the time and the party will soon arrive which will seek to 
induce Parliament tg sanction other marriages on grounds just as logical, just as 
true, just as strong—nay, it may be, stronger—than those which are now urged to 
sanction marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, There is not one of your arguments, 
however eloquentiy urged, which is not as strong and as valid for the marriage of a 
deceased brother's widow as for the marriage of a deceased wife's sister. I donot 
apologize to this House for the length of time which I have addressed them—I do 
not apologize to the House for the painful topics on which I have dwelt. The 
arguments I used are only those of the other side turned upon those who first urged 
them. But I charge every one who is about to follow the learned Common Serjeant 
into the lobby on this division, to lay to beart that he is going into the lobby with 
the certainty that he is voting not only for marriage with a deceased wife’s sister— 
you are, all of you, voting for marriage with a deceased brother's widow ; you are 
voting for marriage of au uncle with his niece; you are voting for marriage of a 
nephew with his aunt. 


TuE LATE Ricut Hon, J. A, ROEBUCK, M.P. 

Again he asked, why were they called upon to change the law? Was there any 
public demand for it—was there any pressing necessity which would justify the 
House in attempting an unexampled invasion on the present state of the law? He 
denied it. They who called for the innovation were persons who felt that their 
unlawful desires were checked and coerced by the Act at present in operation, and 
who longed for such a modification of the law as would enable them to gratify 
their unholy propensities. Those who protested against the measure were called 
enemies of religious freedom; but he confessed he was at a loss to understand 
what connexion could possibly exist between religious liberty and the objection which, 
upon aground of ordinary policy, he conscientiously entertained against allowing 4 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. He could not understand such logic ; but 
this he saw clearly, that by the change they were about to introduce they would 
sow dissensions and heartburnings among many families which now lived together 
in amity and affection. He belicved that, under the pretext of doing a benefit, 
they were abont to inflict a serious mischief ; he believed that, under the pretext of 
securing an effective guardianship to orphan clrildren, they would deprive them of 
the tender solicitude of the most affectionate of guardians—the sister of their dead 
mother. They would transform her from a kind and beneficent aunt into a callous 
and heartless stepmother, who would look upon her own children with feelings 
very different froin those with which she would regard the offspring of her deceased 
sister. ‘They would excite conflicting feelings in bosoms which, until now, had not 
known a contest; and they might take his word for it that, however well-intended 
their legislation might be, jealousy, dishonour, and rancour would follow in its 
train. 

THE LATE Bishop THIRLWALL or Sv. Davin’s. 

It was an undeniable fact that the prohibitions with regard to marriage con- 
tained in the Old Testament formed the laws of the land on that subject. Those 
prohibitions, until the beginning of the Christian dispensation, were the undoubted 
law of the Jewish people, and they were regarded with the greatest veneration by 
the disciples of Him who declared that He had come not to destroy the Law, but to 
fulfil it. There could be no doubt that these prohibitions formed the basis of our 
present social system—the only basis which could be devised by human wisdom, unless 
they went back to the light of nature for the regulation of all the relations concerning 
this subject ; and then there would be nothing to prevent men from falling into 
those excesses and that license into which some of the most civilized nations of the 
ancient world did actually fall by sanctioning all kinds of incestuous abominations. 
He agreed with his right rev. brethren in thinking that the spirit and principle of 
the Divine Law was clearly opposed to that kind of marriage which the noble Earl 
proposed to sanction. ‘The prohibitions in the 18th chapter of Leviticus were pre 
faced by a general statement which laid down a governing principle applicable to 
every case of kindred ; and in the 8th verse this principle is extended to the corre. 
sponding degree of affinity. The prohibition in the 16th verse was full 
express ; and this, on principle, includes the case of the wife's sister ; so that, if this 
had not been mentioned, there would have been no doubt as to the intention. 
then the noble Earl maintained that this principle is counteracted by the language 
of the 18th vere. But the text on which the noble Earl relied was ambiguous 
obscure. He could only consider this proposal as the first step in a movement 
limits of which he was utterly unable to foresee. The noble Earl disclaimed any 
intention to carry the alteration of the law any further, but he had not disgui 
from himeelf or from their lordships the probability, nay, he might almost say the 
moral certainty, that some other noble lord, bolder and more consistent, might 
carry out still further the principle upon which he had founded this particular 
measure, He could see no line of separation between the removal of this prohi- 
bition and the infringement of the remainder of the existing law. This table 
inclosed that which he had always been accustomed to consider holy ground. It 
guarded the purest affections and holiest charities of domestic life, and neither the 
noble Earl nor anyone else could show what portion of that ground would 
unviolated and unpolluted if that fence were once broken down, 


Further information may be obtained from the Secretary of THE 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 20 Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, 8.W. 
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